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THE NOVELS 


OF SINCLAIR LEWIS 


By Edgar Holt 


HE annual award of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
is not, as a rule, an event of much significance to 
anyone except the recipient and his banker. It is rather 
like the conferment of an honorary degree—it marks 
the formal recognition of services which are already 
well known. Mr. Bernard Shaw and Herr Thomas 
Mann may have gained some additional prestige by 
receiving the prize, but it made no difference to the 
more solid part of their reputations. 

The award of the Nobel Prize for Literature for 1930 
is an exception to this general rule. It is an important 
event, because it sets the seal 
of international approval upon 
a writer who was definitely 
in need of some such public 
distinction. By receiving the 
Nobel Prize Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis has been brought into 
the public eye in a new light. 
Everyone knew that he was 
a brilliant American novelist, 
nearly everyone admitted 
that “Main Street” and 
“ Babbitt ” were fine books ; 
but the claim that he was 
one of the great writers of 
the age had rarely, if ever, 
been seriously put forward. 
That is the claim which is 
now advanced by the Nobel 
Prize Committee, and it is a 
claim which deserves to be 
investigated. 

A preliminary glance at 
the actual quantity of Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis’s work, quite 
apart from considerations 
of quality, reveals the author as an earnest and un- 
hurried practitioner of his art. He stands midway 
between such apparently indolent writers as Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, who allow long intervals to elapse between 
any two publications, and those all-too-facile gentlemen 
(it would be uncharitable to name them) who produce 
at least one book, and frequently two, in any given 
calendar year. In his fifteen years of novel writing 
Mr. Lewis has produced ten novels and an unfortunate 
jeu d’esprit—‘ The Man Who Knew Coolidge ’”—which 
owed its failure to its persistent repetition of one kind 
of humour. The first four of his novels—‘ Our Mr. 
Wrenn” (1914), “ The Trail of the Hawk” (1915), 
“ The Job ” (1917) and “ Free Air’ (1919)—may be set 


down as novels of his nonage, though this does not 
mean that they are to be ruled out of the discussion. 
They were followed by a trio of works which placed 
him securely among the foremost American novelists— 
“ Main Street ” (1920), ‘‘ Babbitt ” (1922) and “‘ Martin 
Arrowsmith’ (1925); and since then he has written 
two long novels—‘ Elmer Gantry” (1927) and 
“ Dodsworth ” (1929), as well as the less considerable 
“ Mantrap ” (1926). It will be seen from this list that 
Mr. Lewis’s output is calm and steady, and that he 
does not rush hastily into print with the first idea or 
plot that crosses his mind. 
But already, though he is 
only forty-five, he has built 
a monument to the greatness 
and frailty of American 
civilisation. 

Perhaps the most striking 
thing about Mr. Lewis’s art 
is his complete mastery of 
the realistic method. In his 
earlier books his realism was 
always tinged with romance : 
“ Our Mr. Wrenn ”’ bears the 
sub - title, ‘“‘ The Romantic 
Adventures of a Gentle Man,” 
and the hero of “ The Trail 
of the Hawk” is described 
as “the divinely restless 
seeker of the romance that 
must—or we die !|—lie beyond 
the hills.” But with the 
publication of ‘‘ Main Street,” 
that penetrating study of life 
in an American small-town, 
Mr. Lewis definitely ranged 
himself with the realists. 
It is true that his heroes and heroines sometimes 
revolt against the stodginess of everyday life, and 
Carol Kennicott, dismayed by the apathy of her 
small-town friends, indignantly asks, ‘ Do they think 
they can make me believe that a display of potatoes 
in Howland & Gould’s is enough beauty and strange- 
ness?’’ But Mr. Lewis has now set himself the plain 
task of portraying things as they are, and his earlier 
bias towards the romantic is kept, for the most part, 
severely in check. 

The special virtue of Mr. Lewis’s realism lies in his 
selective ability. He does not, in the manner of Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser, obtain his effects by the massive 
piling of detail on detail; and he does not, in the 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 
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manner of so many other realists, think that realism 
means an intense concentration on the physical side of 
life. His realistic portrayal of character is achieved 
by the adroit selection of a variety of different incidents, 
which show how the particular character reacts in 
various circumstances; and in this way we gradually 
come to a full understanding of the person whom he is 
anxious to set before us. In “‘ Babbitt,” for instance, 
the first part of the book is devoted to a series of pic- 
tures of Babbitt 


Babbitt with his 
children, Babbitt 
at business, 
Babbitt at his 
club, Babbitt at a 
dinner-party, and 
so on; andin our 
delighted vision 
of a prosperous 
business man in 
a flourishing 
Middle - Western 
town we hardly 
notice that Mr. 
Lewis has not 
deigned to pre- 
sent us with a 
formal plot. 

But Mr. Lewis 
has never had 
very much use for 
formal plots. In 
“The Trail of 
the Hawk,”’ when 
explaining his 
hero’s attitude 
towards a girl 
whom he had 
known in his 
boyhood, he 
observes: “ Life 
had flowed past 
her as, except in 
novels with plots, x 
most lives do flow \. 
past temporary . 
and fortuitous 
points of in- 
terest.’’ As 
a faithful realist, he feels that “ novels with plots” 
are not representative of human life, and in most of 
his novels the only plot is the gradual development of 
character. Because of his skill in portraying this 
development, the absence of a formal plot is rarely 
found to be a defect ; but when, as in “ Elmer Gantry,” 
his principal character hardly develops at all, but 
remains static from the first page to the last, Mr. 
Lewis’s method of writing fiction does tend to produce 
a certain monotony. Elmer Gantry, the repulsive 
creature who “boosts” himself into an important 
position in the American clerical world, is a liar, a 
hypocrite, a libertine and a drunkard when first we 
see him ; and these qualities, with the exception of the 


An Impression of Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 
From a sketch by Leo Katz. 


last, remain steadily with him to the end. It is this 
lack of development which makes “ Elmer Gantry ”’ the 
least successful of Mr. Lewis’s longer novels. 

Besides his mastery of the realistic approach, Mr. 
Lewis has other literary virtues which have helped to 
establish his eminence among modern novelists. He 
has a keen, if rather sardonic, sense of humour; he 
has notable insight into the confused emotions of the 
ordinary man and woman ; and he has brilliant descrip- 

tive powers. 
Sometimes his 
descriptive talent 
is used on a wide 
canvas, as in his 
poignant account 
(in ‘‘Martin 
Arrowsmith ’’) of 
plague in the 
West Indies; 
sometimes it is 
compressed into 
a flashing sen- 
tence, such as his 
thumbnail sketch 
of Fran, at the 
party (in “‘ Dods- 
worth ’’) where 
Sam first saw 
her: 


“Tf she was 
an angel, the 
girl at whom 
Sam was point- 
ing, she was an 
angel of ice; 
slim, shining, 
ash-blonde, her 
self- possessed 
voice very cool 
as she parried 
the complimen- 
tary teasing of 
half a dozen 
admirers, a 
crystal candle- 
stick of a girl 
among black- 
and-white lumps 
of males.” 


And inaddition to 
all these virtues 
Mr. Lewis has 
still one more—the virtue of having boldly chosen 
the whole of American civilisation as the subject of 
his novels. 

That, in the end, is the real source of Mr. Lewis’s 
greatness. He has not wasted his talents on subjects 
which were not worth describing, as so many of his 
contemporaries are doing ; but he has solemnly devoted 
himself to a thorough study of the lives of his fellow- 
Americans. In his five longer novels he has dealt with 
the life of a small-town (‘‘ Main Street ”’), the life of a 
moderately large city and of a typical American business 
man (“ Babbitt”), various aspects of the medical 
profession (“ Martin Arrowsmith ’’), aspects of clerical 
life (““ Elmer Gantry ”’), and the characteristics of the 
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American busi- 
ness man who is 
more cultured, 
intelligent and 
successful than a 
Babbitt (‘ Dods- 
worth ’’). 

His shorter 
novels _ include, 
inter alia, 
accounts of the 
place of women 
in American busi- 
ness life, the 
early days of 
flying in the 
United States, 
and the joys of 
motoring across 
the continent. It 
is true that 
his survey of 
American life is 
also a criticism, 
and that he 


is obviously stirred by the wish to reform America. 
The senseless American “ hustle,’ the complacent 
“boosting,” the narrowness of the small-town mind, 
the lack of culture among the greater part of the 


LORD BIRKENHEAD: 


By the Earl of Birkenhead. 15s. 


Last Essays.” 
(Cassell.) 

“Our Lord Birkenhead : 
By Ivor Thomas. 5s. (Putnams.) 


The most obvious characteristics of Lord Birkenhead 
were his hard exterior brilliance and his judicial clarity of 
mind, and while it is clear from Mr. Thomas’s study that 


there was a warmer side to his 
nature, it scarcely appeared in 
his writings, and even when 
speaking of himself or of his 
friends he lacked the personal 
touch. In this his last book, for 
instance, the piece on ‘‘ If I Were 
Twenty-one”’ might, apart from 
its forensic lucidity and dryness, 
have been written by any success- 
ful business man. He was an 
orator of the pen, but he had 
none of the instincts of the born 
man of letters, and these “‘ Last 
Essays’”’ are in the literary sense 
no more essays than were many 
of the selections in his anthology 
“The Hundred Best English 
Essays,’’ which included an extract 
from Darwin’s “‘ Origin of Species.”’ 
His taste in literature was strong 
and personal, but not catholic. 
Under the time-honoured title 
of “‘ Reflections in a Library,” for 
example, we might expect to 
find some notice of old books, 
but the library was evidently a 
circulating library, for all the books 


Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Lewis during 
their recent tour of England, 


Portrait by Keystone View Co. 


America.” 


An Oxford Appreciation.” 


great writers of the modern world. 
the United States is clear and profound, and we may 
say, as we close his books, ‘‘ Here or nowhere is your 


population are 
among the 
objects of Mr. 
Lewis’s vehe- 
ment attacks; 
and his vehe- 
mence un- 
doubtedly gives 
strength to his 
work. But the 
greatness of a 
novelist does not 
depend on his 
critical faculty. 
If he is a realist 
it depends 
on his accurate 
and vivid 
study of con- 
temporary life, 
and in this 
respect Mr. 
Lewis’s novels 
certainly place 
him among the 

His vision of 


Last Essays and an Appreciation 


are contemporary and some doubtless ephemeral; never- 


theless his judgments, needless to say, are extremely 


shrewd and pungent. 


In “ The Despised Politician ”’ 


he has some devastating sarcasms to make against the 


critics of political life. 
knowledge, always confined himself to subjects of which 
he was master; nearly all the pieces in the present book 
are on legal or political subjects, and in such matters the 


Lord Birkenhead. 


Lord Birkenhead, with rare self- 


observations of a mind so well 
stocked, so powerful, and so acute 
could not but be illuminating. 
Moreover he was a great starter 
of controversies, and he spoke with 
the strength of his convictions. 

Mr. Thomas’s study is written 
from the point of view of an Oxford 
graduate. It shows Lord Birken- 
head from a most interesting angle, 
and, full of personal anecdote, it is 
written with youthful vivacity 
throughout. As an admirer he is 
enthusiastic, but he balances his 
enthusiasm with severe strictures, 
and, heightened though it is, his 
portrait has every appearance of 
fairness. Lord Birkenhead is pre- 
sented as a man active and am- 
bitious, powerful and many-sided, a 
rebel who threw his weight upon 
the side of the reactionaries, a be- 
liever that ‘brains are really 
everything,” a preacher of the 
philosophy of self-interest who 
practised better than he preached, 
a good friend and an implacable 
enemy. C. 
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THE TONE OF A TIME 


Figures and Faults of the Eighteen Eighties 


“ The Eighteen-Eighties.” Being Essays by Fellows of 
the Royal Society of Literature. Edited by Walter de la 
Mare. 12s. 6d. (Cambridge Press.) 

“‘ A Victorian Dean : A Memoir of Arthur Stanley.” By 
the Dean of Windsor and Hector Bolitho. 12s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Victorian Vintage.’ A Selection from the best 


stories from the Diaries of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 
15s. (Methuen.) 

““ The Gladstone Papers.’’ 5s. (Cassell.) 

“* Letters to Frederick Tennyson.”’ Edited by Hugh J. 
Schonfield. 10s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 

Basketful of Memories.’ An Autobiographical 
Sketch by Thomas Okey. 6s. (Dent.) 


The English have a genius for compressing vast and 
disputed philosophical doctrines into the bounds of a 
short folk-saying. 
“Beauty is in the 
eyes of the beholder ”’ 
contains all that need 
be enunciated for the 
ordinary mind of the 
many tomes that 
have been written to 
formulate Subjective 
Idealism. But not 
only personal or 
natural beauty de- 
pends for its existence 
upon the mind of the 
beholder: the very 
spirit of a place or 
the personality of 
an interlocutor is 
governed by this 
subjectivism. A 
fashionable resort to 
one adolescent may 
be a grim township 
of chapels and in- 
hibitions where to 
another it is a Tom 
Tiddlers’ ground of 
romantic adventur- 
ings and daring café 
conversations. 
Bohemia and Philistia 
are not contiguous 
but concentric 
countries. 


Equally subjective is the tone of a time. One man 
peering backwards sees a Tudor England where Pro- 
testants, struggling to be free, burn Catholics. Another 
sees a Catholic England, struggling to retain its spiritual 
heritage, burning Protestants. To one the reign of 
Victoria the Good is a time when drab men in drab 
clothes depress the spirits of their fellows by an irritable 
insistence on outworn dogmas and superstitions: to 
another it is a time when thought is made free and 
economic development presses forward at such a rate 
that the humble begin to enjoy material luxuries which 
a century before had been out of the reach of the richest 
great. 


A marauder in a library might seize half a dozen 


From“ A Victorian’Dean.” Edited by the Dean of Windsor and Hector Bolitho (Ckaito & Windus). 


By 
Collin Brooks 


volumes of Victorian reminiscences and blind chance 
alone would dictate the impression which he gained from 
them of the time in which his grandfather had moved. 
Did he light on such works as the Hardman papers or 
the memoirs of certain pretty ladies he would conceive 
the Victorians to have been a race of free living, free 
speaking, jolly roisterers. Did he pick upon the 
memories of such a man as Fairburn and the “‘ Remains ”’ 
of Hurrel Froude he would conceive the time to be one 
of intense theological disputation and little else. The 
politicians would give to him a world of much agitation 
about inter-dynastic and inter-state jealousies and of 
some _ perturbation 
about conditions in 
factories. 

One impression 
alone would be con- 
stant, that whether 
the age was one of 
smug intellectual 
prigs, or daring and 
soaring poets; .of 
courageous, scientific 
explorers and ex- 
pounders warring with 
cowardly clingers to 
out-moded dogma, 
or of courageous 
defenders of eternal 
truths battling against 
insolent and un- 
justified iconoclasts ; 
whether the age was 
a time of broaden- 
ing freedoms or of 
stubborn repressions, 
it was an age when 
personalities were 
viewed out of all 
reasonable perspective 
by their contempor- 
aries. 

Here are six books, 
each different from 
the next, each of its 
kind excellent, each 
conveying a different impression of the essential tone of 
the years which it covers, and each making too much of 
certain selected persons. Dean Stanley, that earnest and 
gentle soul ; William Ewart Gladstone, most strenuous of 
correspondents ; Frederick Tennyson overshadowed by 
his more gifted and famous brother but beloved of a circle 
of wise-judging friends ; Grant Duff, dining out to garner 
the best jests and mots of the day; Thomas Okey, of 
Toynbee Hall, the slum boy who applied all the principles 
of self-help without losing his soul—each saw the time 
with different eyes, but each, and the correspondents 
of each, saw men moving like giants across a background 
subordinated to their personal significance. Even the 
moderns, surveying in Mr. de la Mare’s fascinating 


Dean Stanley. 
From a portrait by G. F. Watts. 
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symposium the transitional decade of the eighties, must 
lay hold on men rather than movements to express the 
temper of the age. 

From the mid-fifties—when Grant Duff began the 
compilation of that many volumed diary which is here 
so ably redacted, when Stanley was facing his appoint- 
ment to a chair at Oxford not dreaming of his trouble- 
some tour with the Prince of Wales in the Holy Land 
or of his memorable tenure of the Deanery of West- 
minster, and when Okey was born—to the end of the 
eighties—when Gilbert and Wilde and Ibsen were finally 
breaking the old spell of Martin Tupper and the Prince 
Consort—the personalities who loomed so large had one 
characteristic in common, and the time struck one note 
which was the key signature through all its variations 
of theme. These things were objective enough. The 
characteristic and the note were—certitude. Men 
doubted the faith of their fathers, but they did not 
doubt themselves. They did not doubt their doubt. 
The evolutionists were as dogmatic as the fundament- 
alists. Even Newman, once he had passed through 


that terrifying spiritual time at Littlemore, achieved. 


an assurance which was not again shaken. The men of 
that make were certain what was wrong with their 
world, they were certain what was right with their 
world, they were—apparently—certain that their world, 
after due and fitting reform and amendment, would 
endure. 

It has not endured. The very standards by which 
they measured greatness, we, their children, have come 
to question. Those they esteemed beyond all question 
significant, we deride. Those they derided we have 
exalted, torn down, and have begun again to exalt. 
The stable society has perished which made possible the 
easy intercourse which Grant Duff enjoyed with a 
selected band of cultured fellows, which made possible 
the curiously intimate and personal correspondence of 
such a statesman as Gladstone with a mass of strangers 
and a smaller mass of acquaintances, which gave to the 
gentle Stanley a worship and a power over the public 
mind which not even the aggressive Inge has attained 
in our own era. 

Even those towering figures from among the Victorian 
gallery of authenticated great who survive in our estima- 
tion as giants we esteem for different reasons, Huxley 
and Newman for their prose, Owen Meredith as a 
picturesque curiosity, Tupper as an interesting ana- 
chronism, Pater as a worker in mosaic of a forgotten 


and outmoded fashion. Only the scoffer and the jester 
survive in their original stature, decked in their original 
insignia of office. Gilbert and Lewis Carroll we do not 
challenge. Of the satire of the one and the nonsense 
of the other we are as certain as were their first auditors. 

The tone of our own time is that all life is fit for 
mockery, that all thought passes at last, by the strange 
relativity of the changing generations, into nonsense. 
But among our uncertainties we may be certain of this : 
that tone will itself change. The economic and social 
catastrophe which hurled Victorian certitude from its 
bases wrought no irreparable ruin. The scrambling 
quest for a new foothold in thought, a new haven in 
theology, a new goal in politics, a new technique in 
industry and a new mode in art and letters which 
characterises the first years of the nineteen thirties will 
lead again to an age of warring certitudes. Our dogma 
that there is no dogma will itself be condemned. When 
that day comes let us hope that its inheritors, avoiding 
the psychological narrowness and the curious uneven- 
ness of the Victorians, will recover what we for the 
moment have lost, the mental grace, the personal aplomb 
and the spiritual spaciousness which those Victorians 
knew and displayed behind all their drab trappings 
and through all their stuffy conventions. 

With our wider democracy of literacy no department 
of cultural life will ever again tend to centre itself upon 
one or two individual practitioners, thrown thus out of 
human proportion : ethics and esthetics will not again 
be dictated by the whims or prejudices of a social caste. 
But when the mood of certitudes returns, as in the 
psychological cycle of the race it will return, we shall 
face another set of dangers. Our safeguard must be 
the one great lesson which the Victorians in retrospect 
can teach, that, as the devout Christian hates the sin 
and loves the sinner, so the devout adherent of a school 
of thought may hate what to him is a mental heresy, 
but honour, even to the point of a foolish adulation, 


~ the sincerity of the heretic. 


Many of the men who move through these six books 
were fops and fools; many were prigs and pedants ; 
some were poseurs addicted to a particularly irritating 
pose ; all seem to have been active members of small 
mutual admiration societies. But the tone of their 
time was neither ignoble nor mean, and their triumphs 
were such that we may view fondly, and not furiously, 
their almost incredible concentration upon certain 
laughable, but not unlovable, trivialities. 


SPACIOUS DAYS: The Memoirs of Colonel Cornwallis-West 


Edwardian Hey-days.’’ By Colonel G. Cornwallis- 
West. 15s. net. (Putnams.) 

The sub-title of this book, ‘‘ A Little About a Lot of 
Things,’’ describes perfectly its contents, whilst the period 
with which it deals was certainly a social hey-day. 

Colonel Cornwallis-West modestly ascribes his full 
admission to the charmed circle of which the then Prince 
of Wales was the leader and social dictator to the influence 
of his first wife, the widow of Lord Randolph Churchill; 
though Eton and a commission in the Guards cannot be 
disregarded as having been an excellent preparation for 
that privilege. 

The reader is left with but little doubt that in those 
days all seemed very right with the world of highest 
society ; indeed we are told that ‘‘I doubt whether in 


any period of history of the modern world, except perhaps 
that immediately preceding the French Revolution, has 
there been such a display of wealth and luxury as during 
King Edward’s reign. If socialism was in the air no one, 
in the class I refer to, bothered to think about it. The 
possibility of a Socialist Government was the last thing 
that entered into anyone’s mind.” 

Yet even then such people as William Morris and Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham existed, and riots did take place 
in Trafalgar Square. If rumours of such men and things 
did reach ‘“ Society,”’ they were evidently regarded as 
merely vulgar and negligible. Taxation and the cost of 
living were low: money was freely spent, and “ it was 
possessed largely by the nicest people, who entertained 
in London and the county.” G. R. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE CINEMA 


The Dangers of Morality 


ONTROVERSY over certain aspects of the cinema 

in England must be held responsible for one of 

those rare bursts of public interest in the activities of 
the films. As a rule public opinion takes little account 
of them. Occasionally indeed the placid senility of a 
rural Bench arouses itself to denounce the influence 
of the “‘ pictures ’’ as manifested in the growing number 
of little boys who steal apples. Or some mighty indict- 
ment, based on a garish poster, thunders from a self- 
appointed conclave intent on the preservation of morality 


By 
Hugh Ross Williamson 


very short time. For in the end, here as elsewhere, 
it is the instructed minority that rules. 

What might be described as a primer of instruction 
in cinema matters is Mr. Huntly Carter’s ‘“‘ The New 
Spirit in the Cinema,’’* which reveals the situation 
through the eyes of a crusader who is also a realist. 
He can contemplate the present without despairing 
of the future. But he is an artist as well as a visionary 
and he uses the mass of accumulated detail so well 
that he draws a pattern from its apparent formless- 


among ness. In 
the lower his own 
orders. words the 
Sometimes, task he 
when under- 
there are taken is to 
financial state and 
interests consider 
at stake, the three 
the film concepts 
becomes (and the 
a Parlia- policies, 
mentary methods, 
matter—as etc., arising 
in the from them) 
matter of of the 
the quota ; cinema 
and of that for 
course no vears have 
evening been and 
paper is still are 
complete struggling 
withouta with each 
reference other for 
at least predomin- 
1923—G A Decla-Bi U.F.A. Fil Cinderella.” 
too tihe (Paul Hartmann) at the door. causing 
domestic From “ The New Spirit in the Cinema,” by Huntly Carter (Shaylor). chaos. The 
vagaries of commercial 


the denizens of Hollywood. But in spite of these things, 
che cinema is seldom a “ burning topic ”’ with the general. 

The reason is not far to seek. The cinema has become 
far too much an essential part of our lives to need dis- 
cussion. We do not grow publicly passionate about 
the relative merits of China and Indian tea, or con- 
troversial about the consumption of tobacco. Nor, 
when an average of fifty million people in England, 
Scotland and Wales visit the cinema every week, is 
there much point in debating the rightness or wrongness 
of the cinema habit. Even now, when it is being dis- 
cussed, it is the very small percentage of the population 
which holds aloof from the general visitation that is 
doing most of the talking. The unfortunate thing is 
that the talk is seldom founded on fact. If only those 
people who have most right to deplore the cultural 
standards of the cinema and who most wish for great 
films were as assiduous in their attendance and as 
constructive in their criticism as that small but gallant 
body of film-critics who quietly labour towards a 
higher level, a revolution could be accomplished in a 


concept that has chained the cinema to _ gold, 
and has made it a house of entertainment con- 
trolled by a box office ; the semi-commercial concept 
that has linked the cinema with purposeless esthetic 
experiment, and argues that the function of the cinema 
is to apply art principles to the illusion of movement ; 
the non-commercial or social concept that has given 
the cinema a human purpose, and argues that the 
cinema is an instrument on which the people as a 
whole should play; they must utilise it for the ex- 
pression of their memory and aspiration, for their 
ambitions, desires, prejudices, the longing for and 
attainment of that liberty upon which the War and 
after events have fixed their attention. That in short 
it must be used to study and understand humanity, 
and in this way serve the great and vital interests of 
each country. 

Those who have made the acquaintance of Mr. Carter 
through his previous books will recognise the strains 
of his familiar trumpet call; and for his last 
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subdivision will read 
“the Russian ex - 
periment.” Nor 
will they be al- 
together wrong, for 
it is only in Russia 
to-day that the film 
is consciously used 
to any great extent 
as a means for ex- 
pressing the emotions 
of a people. For 
the esthetic view of 
the cinema we have 
the various film 
societies which seem 
to flourish best in 
Germany; for the 
commercial aspect 
Hollywood has be- 
come a symbol. And beside Hollywood and its 
imitators the others are dwarfed into insignificance. 

When we speak of the film we mean as a rule the 
Hollywood product. It is not magnificent achievements 
like the French “ Passion of Joan of Arc ”’ or the German 
“ Student of Prague,” or the Russian “ End of St. Peters- 
burg,”’ or the Swedish “ Atonement of Gésta Berling ”’ 
that audiences flock to see, but such things as “ Her 
Tiger Lover” and “ Hot on the Trail.” It is the 
Hollywood view of life that countless Britons con- 
template and applaud week by week. 

The full truth about that unique colony of vulgarians 
will probably never be told, but some glimmering of 
it can be seen in Jan and Cora Gordon’s delightful 
book, ‘‘ Star Dust in Hollywood.’’? It should be read 
side by side with Mr. Carter’s treatise, for it abounds 
in humour to counterbalance his earnestness and in 
anecdotes to illustrate his theories. Here one may 
learn the tricks of the trade without disagreeing with 
his dictum that “ the 
mechanical and 


Mr. Mix Lectures. 


From “ Star-Dust in Hollywood,” by Jan 
and Cora Gordon (Harrap). 


esthetic ingenuity 


impressions than after 
Mr. Carter’s elaborate 
and _ well-documented 
arguments. 

For instance Mr. 
Tom Mix’s_ address 
at a ladies’ luncheon 
club : 

“Several years 
ago,” remarked this 
cowboy star, ‘‘m’wife 
and I figured to quit 
the pictures, and with 
what we'd got we'd 
buy a ranch some- 
wheres and _ settle 
down good. But one day, ladies, as I was going along 
the street, I came to a cinema palace where they was 
giving one of my films. And, ladies, there was a line 
of young boys standing outside that movie house waiting 
to get in so’s to see me. And as I come along the 
road them boys sees who I am; they reckernises me, 
and one bumps the other with their elbows and they 
say to each other: ‘See who that is? Why, that’s 
Tom Mix, our hero.’ Then I realises, ladies, that God 
has given me a task to do in this life. I realised, 
ladies, as I’d never realised before, that I was the 
ideal of young American boyhood. I realised that 
young America had, so to speak, grown up under my 
shadder. And I goes home to the wife, and I says: 
“We can’t quit like we was planning to do. I got 
my dooty to do to young America, and as long as 
God gives me health and strength to carry on, I’m 
going to do it.” 

Mr. Mix, it will be remembered, was given a semi- 
royal reception on his visit to England and, as his 
annual salary (as given in Mr. Carter’s book) is £208,000, 
he might be pardoned both for hearing the call and 
for obeying it. And his films are probably good of 
their kind and quite 
live up to the eulogies 


If you have tears, 


From “ Star-Dust in Hollywood.” by Jan 
and Cora Gordon (Harrap). 


and efficiency which 
yields such results as 
may be seen in the 
best films may be 
marvels to the un- 
reflective mind, but 
to the reflective one 
they are a sad 
illustration of the use 
of tricks to conceal 
the absence of a real 
miracle ’’—the devel- 
opment of the cinema 
as an instrument of 
humanity. But one 
becomes very much 
more sceptical about 
the ultimate salvation 
of Hollywood after 
reading the Gordons’s 
good-natured 


2 (12s. 6d.; Harrap.) 


From “ Star-Dust in Hollywood,” by Jan and Cora Gordon (Harrap). 


A of his publicity 
a manager on the oc- 
casion of the lunch 
that “‘ there never has 
been and there never 
will be a_ situation 
in any one of Mr. 
Mix’s films that could 
call a blush to the 
cheek of the most 

refined young 
maiden.” 

That is the paradox 
of Hollywood — that, 
side by side with an 
amazing personal 
laxity of morals anda 


communal vulgarity 


of taste, there exists 
a film code which is 
exceptionally rigid in 
Miniature Upper Stories. its naive morality. 
(And therein, as I 
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hope to show, lies the real danger of the films to-day.) 
What is true of Mr. Mix’s films is true of most of 
Hollywood’s productions, and diatribes against their 
immorality are pathetically wide of the mark. 

Mr. Charles Duff, in ‘‘ This Human Nature,’ has 
collected two good specimens of attack and defence 
to illustrate the point. The Rev. Clifford Gray 
Twombly, D.D., Rector of St. James’s Church, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, delivered himself thus: “‘ One 
needs do no more than scan the bill-boards or read 
the movie-showhouse announcements in the Press to 
be certain that the vile is emphasised and the sugges- 
tive played up above all other forms of attraction.” 
Unfortunately one needs to do a great deal more than 
that before one has any right to make such sweeping 
assertions and a representative of the film industry had 
little difficulty in crushing the Reverend Doctor by the 
might of statistics. He pointed out in reply that “a 
study of six hundred and twenty ‘feature’ pictures 
produced (in America) during 1928 showed that 
actually 33°7 per cent. contained no villain and no 
crime; in 17°5 per cent. the villain was killed; in 
33°8 per cent. the villain was imprisoned ; in 4°4 per 
cent. he was reformed ; and in the remainder of the 
pictures he was punished by the hero. ‘Such is the 
iron-clad moral of the movies,’ he declared, ‘ that 
not once does the guilty escape punishment.’ ” 

Now that is the real danger—the “ iron-clad moral 
of the movies.” It is in our judgment of that that 
common sense is generally lacking. For there lies 
fundamentally the immorality of Hollywood—an im- 
morality which goes far deeper and has more far- 
reaching effects than would the feeble and futile naughti- 
ness which is so vehemently denounced. This “ iron- 
clad moral” in reality confuses all moral values by 
insisting on an unreal code as the secret of living. It 
insists on a flight from reality as the essential of existence. 
To the adult this may not matter very much; he is 
wise enough as a rule to view his own visitations to 
the land of make-believe with a detached amusement. 
The cinema is in this respect the rival of the public 
house ; in both he can escape the limitations of every- 
day experience, and whether or not the movie palace 
is a better Inn of Unreality than the gin palace is 
beside the point ; it is—and he knows it—a momentary 
forgetting-place with queer laws of its own, not a 
mirror of life. 

But to the child it is a very serious matter. On the 
vast majority of children in this country to-day the 
cinema is the most potent formative influence there 
is. It has usurped the place which formerly was held 
by religious training, and week by week it strengthens 
its hold and imposes its code. The child does not 
know that what appears to be so real is the essence 
of the unreal, for he sees what he takes for the very 
portrait of life—and as it is to him so recognisably 
true in certain details, how should he doubt it in its 
entirety ? The same morality is enforced week by week. 
The same canons govern every manifestation of that 
mimic world, and those canons are “ wrong for ever 


3 (12s. 6d.; Toulmin.) ad 


on the scaffold, right for ever on the throne.” A 
generation ago he knew, at least in theory, the con- 
trary. His training in religious things prepared him 
for it. But now always the good is triumphant, until 
it grows as monotonous as a self-righteous fairy tale. 
In films the good fairy Coincidence never fails. Circum- 
stances may make it apparently impossible for the 
hero to reach the heroine in time to save her, but 
the child knows that Coincidence can be relied on. 
She may act in defiance of all laws of probability, 
rightness and even decency, but act she will to secure the 
inevitable triumph of the Good. Nor is there any doubt 
about which is the Good and which the Bad. The world 
is so simplified; there is only black and white, no 
disturbing shades of grey to consider, and infallible 
judgment becomes, quite literally, child’s play. And 
the child, coming out of the cinema, tries to dramatise 
the drabness of life and simplify its complexities ; he 
endeavours to apply to men and women the standards 
by which film characters are judged and _ half 
expects that the world, like the screen, will enlist the 
services of Coincidence to administer an impossible 
justice. 

Not very long ago a film was made in which the 
life of Christ played some part. When Jesus was 
arrested there was, according to the scenario, a great 
uprising in Galilee and thousands of people, led by 
a young Roman centurion, marched down to demand 
His release. This climax of the picture was necessary 
to the film mind. Even if, in this instance, good was 
temporarily overcome, it could not be allowed to perish 
without a gigantic protest. So all of us, in the depths 
of ourselves, would like it to have been in reality. 
It is a manifestation for which our souls cry out, but 
which we have to learn to forgo. It is rather the 
very fact that from the nature of things such a thing 
never could have happened that forms the basis of 
one’s view of life. It is in our acceptance of the absence 
of a protest and our attitude to that ruling of the Uni- 
verse, that our strength or weakness to face things as 
they are lies. I submit that that particular film was 
immoral, not because—as the narrowly religious said— 
it introduced the figure of Jesus (for this was reverently 
done) ; not because—as the professional moralist said— 
it appealed to the lower natures of the spectators by 
its pictures of certain aspects of Roman life; but 
because by that episode it twisted out of shape and 
cheapened and denied the whole meaning of Life. 

And what was done there is done, on a lesser scale, 
in every film which comes from Hollywood. Until 
this is righted, it is useless to worry greatly about the 
film’s potentialities for art and education. Already 
it educates incidentally, just as it achieves art by 
accident, and that is after all all we are entitled to 
expect from it. It is worse than useless to scream 
about the “immorality” of the film, for that merely 
reveals our ignorance and befogs the real issue. But 
something must be done about its “ iron-clad moral,” 
unless we want the present generation of children to 
approach the great adventure of life with the outlook 
of melodramatic madmen. 
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WILFRANCG HUBBARD 


By J. B. Chapman 


Since Landor’s ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations ’’ began to 
appear about a hundred years ago many writers have 
endeavoured to recreate for us the life of classic times, 
but it can justly be claimed that none of the writers in this 
genre has a wider knowledge of his subject or a surer 
touch in portrayal than Wilfranc Hubbard. The intimate 
knowledge of classic lore which this author displays in all 
his books was absorbed first at Winchester and Radley, 
and later at Christ 
‘Church, Oxford, from 
which college he passed 
out with an honours 
degree in the year 1879. 

After leaving the 
university, the young 
man spent two years in 
the diplomatic service, 
being most of the time 
abroad. This was the 
beginning of a life of 
wandering, destined to 
continue for over forty 
years. An estancia in 
the Argentine next 
claimed Mr. Hubbard’s 
care and during his stay 
in South America he 
contributed to 
Macmillan’s Magazine a 
series of sketches on the 
life and customs of his 
adopted land. Return- 
ing to Europe Mr. 
Hubbard sampled life 
in most of its countries, 
writing occasionally for 
The Spectator in the 
days of Hutton and 
Townsend and also 
for The Times, for which paper he acted for a time as 
correspondent in Madrid, and—better still—for fifteen 
years in Rome. Here surely we catch a glimpse of the 
quondam estanciero bathed in that clear light upon the 
Palatine which afterwards for us was to cast such charming 
shadows. 

Reading may make a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man, but after all it is living that 
makes a complete man ; it is living that endows him with 
mellow wisdom upon which to draw for the benefit of him- 
self and his fellow men. On twenty years of study super- 
impose forty years of living, and you have an idea of the 
deep well of experience into which Wilfranc Hubbard could 
dip when at last he settled down to compose his ingenious 
tales. 

‘* Shadows on the Palatine ’’ was published seven years 
ago and its pages bring back to their ancient haunts the 


shades of not a few immortals as well as those of many 
others who, but for the author’s keen vision, might have 
remained unidentified when they stole forth from the 
nether pit. 


“From arch and gateway, from portico and hidden corridor, 
from long colonnades and far descending stairs, there rose a 
faint rumour of whispering voices, a tread of muffled foot- 
steps, confused echoes of wavering sounds. . . 

““*The world is open 
to the shades,’ said Pan; 
‘listen to them if you 
will, but not for 
wisdom’s sake. There 
is no gain in knowledge, 
new or ancient, that 
comes of man.’ ”’ 

And so we listen to the 
shades of the ancients 
as they discourse on the 
gods, on philosophy, on 
love, and a dozen 
different topics, and in 
the end we too con- 
clude, as Pan affirms, 
that man at least is 
immortal in his foolish- 
ness. 

A few of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s tales in the 
‘“ Shadows ” are written 
in a vein of persiflage, 
but most of them deal 
with serious matters, 
and this is still more 
true of the three stories 
contained in ‘“ Orvieto 
Dust.” In this book 
dialogue gives place 
largely to narrative, 
and we are gradually 
transported by Mr. Hubbard’s skill from a scene in 
modern Tuscany to two scenes in the earlier history of 
Orvieto, one tale set in the time of Claudius and Messalina, 
the other in the days when Christianity and Arianism were 
locked in dubious strife. ‘‘ Tanagra Figures’’ does for 
Greece what the foregoing books do for Ancient Rome, 
and so thoroughly Greek are those Tanagran tales that 
they might have been transcribed from some resurrected 
manuscript. 

To prove, however, that he can deal with more than 
ancient tales, Mr. Hubbard has written a novel which, 
under the title of ‘‘ Donna Liza ” in America and of “‘ Com- 
promise ” in this country, has met with some measure of 
success. Much more it deserves, for the book deals with 
Italy, Mr. Hubbard’s second home, and it is written 
with all the care and charm that distinguish his other 
books. 


Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard. 
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“AN ORIGINAL, ORDINARY 
Robert Frost and his Vision of Nature 


Collected Poems of Robert Frost. 15s. net. 


(Long- 
mans.) 


HEY read a good deal of English poetry in the United 
States. Scan the publishers’ lists, over there, and 
you will find a fair sprinkling of our poets. It can hardly 
be said that we, in this country, reciprocate the com- 
pliment. Indeed the average Englishman probably 
thinks there have not been any considerable American 
poets since Whitman. A publisher is to be the more 
commended, therefore, when he issues over here the 
collected poems of a living American poet. Not that 
Robert Frost is a typical American of to-day. Nor, to 
be fair, is his poetry quite unknown to us: at least one 
of his poems (and a good one) has found its way into a 
number of our anthologies ; and, among those people 
who do read modern American poetry, his is the name 
that would probably spring to the lips when asked who 
is the best living American poet. 

Robert Frost is as near English “‘ as makes no differ- 
ence.”’ So English is he, in fact, that if one had to 
name the poet whose work is most like his, one would 
inevitably instance that most English of all English 
poets, the late Edward Thomas. The likeness between 
their poetry is quite extraordinary ; and it is no wonder 
that Frost counted Thomas among his best friends and 
dedicated to his memory the “ Selected Poems ” which 
appeared in America some two years ago. Both loved 
the same things in life ; and (by one of those miracles 
that unite men over seas and centuries) both found 
much the same way of expressing in poetry their de- 
light. Coming upon such a poem as that with which 
the present book opens and finding it unlabelled, the 
student of modern poetry would find it hard to choose, 
between the two poets, who was the author : 

“I’m going out to clean the pasture spring ; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 


(And wait to watch the water clear, I may) : 
I sh’n’t be gone long.— You come too. 


‘I’m going out to fetch the little calf 
That’s standing by the mother. It’s so young, 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 
I sh’n’t be gone long.—You come too.”’ 


After all, the sound of falling snow, or the feel of moss 
beneath the foot, or the way sunlight hangs on old bricks 
is much the same all the earth over—if only you have 
the eyes to see it ; and when it comes to appreciating the 
simple bedrock emotions of men, whether they come from 
the Old World or the New makes little difference—if 
you yourself are among the pure in heart. Both 
Frost and Thomas have that same singleness of heart 
and eye. 

An American critic once spoke of Robert Frost as 
“an ordinary man—an original, ordinary man.” The 
label is a good one, if any be. He was a school- 
master and is now (we believé) a lecturer ; he has also 
been a farmer ; and if to-morrow should somehow see 


MAN ” By 
C. Henry Warren 


him President of the United States he would still be 
that same “ original, ordinary man.”’ “ The axis of his 
character,’”’ said that same critic, “is unspoiled manli- 
ness and humanity.’ There is the key to his finest 
qualities: he has never allowed himself to be improved 
away. In a country guided mainly by a mechanistic 
civilisation that is a rare achievement; but then he 
has apparently always had the wisdom, in the face of 
whatever opposition, to trust his deepest intuitions. 
When he was only seventeen, for instance, he quitted 
college after a few months, because college seemed to 


him “a mill for being made into decent boards, and he - 


was going to stay a growing tree.’’ Later, when work 
took him into a factory, where his job was to look after 
the electric lights, he stole into out-of-the-way places 
and read poetry in secret, “‘ because poetry was the 
thing he cared about, and he couldn’t be beguiled 
into putting success at his bread-and-butter job ahead 
of it.” 

He left job after job—shoe-making, teaching, working 
in a mill, newspaper writing—because he would not let 
anything “ press him out of shape.” Even when he 
became a New England farmer (removed thither by his 
grandfather, as the best way of disposing of the family 
disgrace) he remained first of all a poet. As with him 
self, so, when the opportunity offered, with his attitude 
to others: it is reported of him that, as a lecturer, he 
once told a group of teachers that their first duty was 
to themselves, their second to their books, and their 
third to their pupils. In fact we seein him a man safe- 
guarding his essential “ self,’’ that root of pure person- 
ality, that stuff of individuality, that quality which 
alone can give the single heart and eye. 

It is because Frost kept undefiled the well of his 
being, that he is able (as it were) to look down therein 
and see so clearly those manifold reflections of life which 
he has transmuted into poetry. There they are, those 
reflections, shining the brighter for the water that holds 
them, sharp-edged, clean-coloured, simple. That is his 
poetry. And sometimes, looking down, he faintly dis- 
cerns beyond and through the picture, “a something 
white, uncertain, Something more of the depths”: 
then : 

“One drop fell from a fern, and lo! a ripple 
Shook whatever it was lay there at bottom, 


Blurred it, blotted it out. What was that whiteness ? 
Truth ? A pebble of quartz? .. .” 


No matter; whatever it was, he has seen it; and we 
who read his poetry may see it too. 

“ Original, ordinary man.” Because he is “ ordinary” 
he chooses the most commonplace subjects to write 
about; but because he is both “ original” and 
“ordinary ’’ he gives those commonplace subjects a 
brightness, a loveliness, a significance we had not 
noticed in them before. Not for him do things fade 
into the light of common day. An incident as usual 
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and trivial as the spilling of a parcel in the road 
can, for him, become fraught with the utmost 
significance : 


“* For every parcel I stoop down to seize, 
I lose some other off my arms and knees, 
And the whole pile is slipping, bottles, buns, 
Extremes too hard to comprehend at once, 
Yet nothing I should care to leave behind. 
With all I have to hold with, hand and mind 
And heart, if need be, I will do my best 
To keep their building balanced at my breast. 
I crouch down to prevent them as they fall ; 
Then sit down in the middle of them all. 
I had to drop the armful in the road 
And try to stack them in a better load.” 


Not that he is always as obvious as that in revealing 
the significance of the incident which has moved him 
to poetry. Indeed at his best he is usually content 
to let the picture speak for itself, knowing that the 
very incantation, and the word, will reveal everything. 
The poem by which he is best known over here, ‘‘ Mend- 
ing Wall,” is an admirable instance of this power 
of objectification. A better one to give as an instance, 
however, may be “ Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening ’’—a lyric that ought certainly to be included 
in the ultimate (and brief) perfect anthology of the 
poetry of to-day : 


““ Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village though ; 
He will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. 


““ My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farm-house near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


“He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


“ The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 
And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep.” 


In that you may see all (or nearly all) of his character- 
istics perfectly concentrated : rare sensitiveness of per- 
ception, easy mastery of technique, and most delicate 
humour. One of the longer narrative poems would 
serve even better, because then one could show the 
additional characteristic of an unusual insight into the 
finer emotions of common humanity—those brief and 
quiet flashes born of human contact, so simple that the 
majority of us miss them altogether, so revealing when 
pointed out to us by a poet like Frost—or Edward 
Thomas. 

All this he achieves by the use of a prosody appar- 
ently so near to prose that the unpractised ear may 
well be excused for missing the many overtones with 
which it is loaded. It is as if he were expressing the 
emotions of an ordinary man in that same ordinary 
man’s simple words—until you come to examine the 
expression more closely and see with what consummate 
art that “‘ ease”’ is contrived. 

So, too, with the picturing of the rural scene which 
is the happy background of these some hundred and 
fifty poems. It is the tiny things he makes to count : 


. snow slipping off a leaf, fruit ripening on a sunny wall, 


a bird singing so quietly it seems to know “ in singing 
not to sing.” Heart and eye are quick to respond in 
him to all that “tiny circumstance of peace ”’ which is 
the very pulse and rhythm of purposeful life. Reading 
him, we have the thought that here is a man to whom 
we would delight to introduce our most intimately 
English scenery and our most natively English traits. 
He would understand them entirely. That he was born 
some three thousand miles away would not matter at 
all. The wonder is the greater, therefore, that we have 
been so late (the majority of us) in discovering him. 
Let us make haste to do amends. 


THE CREATION 
James Elroy Flecker and the East 


““ Some Letters from Abroad of James Elroy Flecker, with 
a few Reminiscences by Hellé Flecker.’’ 8s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


“Written with the sole intention of creating beauty ” 
—that is Flecker on his own work, work deliberately 
objective, deliberately impersonal, written deliberately to 
a theory. Is there any modern English poet whose poetry 
tells so little of its creator (for we can discount “‘ the lean 
and swarthy poet of despair’’ and much of Flecker’s 
playing with death and Hell, as being the inessential 
Flecker, the slight touch in him of the fin de siécle) ? Is 
there any poet whose life and letters we need so much to 
understand the genesis of his verse ? 

Given the poems as they appeared, ‘ The Bridge of 
Fire,” “ Thirty-six Poems,’’ Forty-two Poems,” ‘‘ The 
Golden Journey to Samarkand,” and finally ‘‘ Hassan,” 
The Collected Poems and Don Juan’’—given these 
and nothing else but dates and bare biographical facts, 
not the acutest critic could reconstruct the man behind 
the poet. 


OF BEAUTY 


By 
Geoffrey Grigson 


Mrs. Flecker’s edition of his letters, so far as they 
survive, to his friend, Mr. Frank Savery, to Mr. John 
Mavrogordato, Mr. Edward Marsh, Mr. Harold Monro and 
Mr. J. C. Squire, linked up with reminiscences of the brief 
life she shared with her husband, is the fourth and so far 
the most important ingredient given for constructing the 
human Flecker. Mr. Gouldring has written a sketch which 
was a corrective to a Life of him stuffed with facts 
and a few good letters, most of them lighting up his child- 
hood, his school and Oxford days. But mainly for lack of 
knowledge and material this Life failed at the point where 
Flecker becomes important as an artist. 

Mrs. Flecker has already edited her husband’s letters to 
Mr. Savery for the Beaumont Press; and most of those 
valuable letters are reproduced here (I miss that last 
tragic and incoherent one written from his deathbed) ; but 
never before have we had such a picture of Flecker in his 
major but short period of creation. 

During most of it he was in the Levant, sometimes 
wandering round Greece, sometimes on holiday or sick 
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leave at Corfu, ‘‘ madly beautiful ’’ as he described it, or 
in the Lebanon, sometimes drudging away at his consular 
work in Beirut and elsewhere ; and in Switzerland where 
from early 1913 he passed from one health resort to 
another until he died. 

It is from Corfu that he writes flippantly (July, 1911) 
of the germ of ‘‘ Hassan ”’ : 


“Tam bust on an ‘ Arabian Nights ’ farce, entirely popular, 
to run ten thousand nights (or at least 1001) ; love, intrigue, 
ghosts, pageant, everything in Arabian-English prose.” 


The first act was done by August, and he worked on the 
play, writing and rewriting for the rest of his life. Mrs. 
Flecker says that in these days he felt chiefly the lack 
of intelligent conversation, but many of his letters even 
when illness was on him, flash with good spirits, a young 
extravagance, and that militant, but always attractive and 
conscious, egotism of his. He 
wrote from Beirut (July, 1912): 


[hate the East—the Lebanon 
is Christian, thank God—but I 
have written (does the old James 
speak ?) the best Eastern poems 
in the language.” 


By that time he had finished 
“The Gates of Damascus,” 
which gave some reason to his 
claim. 

Lack of company was not his 
only trial. Intermittent and 
increasing illness, shortness of 
money, and, it can be seen 
between the lines, worry for the 
future all harassed him, but his 
cheerfulness and vitality do not 
lessen ; nor does the flow of his 
verse. 

At Beirut early in 1913 he was 
ill again and Mrs. Flecker took 
him to an hotel at Brumana in 
the Lebanon where on a terrace 
beautiful with pink acacias and 
looking down to glorious scenery 
he wrote‘ Taoping,”’ ‘‘ Brumana”’ 
(what significance do the cir- 
cumstances add to it!), 
Pannyra of the Golden Heel,” 
‘‘ The Gate of the Armies,” and 
the famous preface to ‘“ The 
Golden Journey,” the proofs of 
which he sent to England, 
before being hurried away to 
a Swiss population of in- 
valids. 

The letters from that time to 
his death—on January 3rd, 
1915—become doubly valuable. 
In the enforced idleness of an 
invalid he worked and read 
and worked, busy particularly 
on Hassan which he finished 
in August, 1913, and then on the negotiations for its stage 
début in England, which of course he never lived tosee. In 
July—his health had improved for some time—he gave 
his wife a poem on her birthday, ‘‘ For Hellé. Written on 
a Happy Day—July 13th, 1913.” It was a first draft 
of ‘‘ The Old Ships,” and to compare this (Mrs. Flecker 
prints it in full, for which I give thanks) with the poem as 
we know it is to wonder still more at the meticulous 
work which Flecker put into his poetry and its constant 
revision. The final poem, though not, I think, one of his 
best, if only for the strained image with which it 
ends, has hardly a line the same or a line that is not 
improved. 

Here and there a letter stands out, particularly one 
written to Mr. Savery in July, 1913, on the birth of many 


J. E. F. on the balcony at Areya. 
(By Lawrence.) 


From “ Some Letters f rom Abroad of James Elroy Flecker”’ (Heinemann). 


poems in the ‘‘ Golden Journey ”’ volume. 


He writes of 
“ The Gates of Damascus ”’: 


“IT consider this;» be my greatest poem—and I am glad 
you seem to agree. It was inspired by Damascus itself, by 
the way. I loathe the East and the Easterns, and spent all 
my time there dreaming of Oxford. Yet it seems—even to 
hardened Orientalis—that I understand.” 


And to Mr. Harold Monro, in March, 1914, he sent a letter 
which has not only some truth and humour in its criticism, 
but is well worth underlining now at a time of a certain 
reaction against Flecker as a poet for adolescence but not 
maturity. 


“‘T like Ezra Pound as a joke—but, Good God, they take him 
seriously. He has given himself a label. Anyone could 
write Pound—I'll offer you six pages of indistinguishable 
Ezra at a guinea a page anytime you like. . . . I am not a 
reactionary, but I believe in building on tradition and in the 
novelty coming from the in- 
spiration not as withthe futurists 
from an exterior formlessness 
which is d—d easy to achieve 
(I do futurists at from 5/o to 
10/6d. the page according to 
length of line),’’ 


As the great craftsman he was, 
he did not boast stupidly, and 
those who decry him now 
should remember that with T. S. 
Eliot alone to rival him, this 
century has seen no English poet 
possessing a surer technique ; 
that he probably rivalled Mr. 
Eliot and all others of our time, 
in his knowledge of the poetry 
of Europe, French, Italian, 
Spanish and German; that he 
printed not above twenty poems 
that we could do without. They 
may, too, like to compare that 
second paragraph with Mr. Roy 
Campbell’s similar creed in his 
“Scrutinies essay on modern 
poetry. 

What struck me chiefly from 
these letters and reminiscences 
(and indeed from all re- 
miniscences which have yet 
appeared of Flecker) is the 
contrast between the man of 
everyday and the poet who held 
himself so rigidly in control. 
The letters (and if many are 
trivial, it must be remembered 
that only a fraction of them 
survive. Nota line is left of his 
correspondence to Rupert Brooke 
and other friends) are exuber- 
ant, egotistic, sometimes boyish 
and unrestrained, not always 
critical; the reverse, in fact, 
except in burning consistency 
of aim, of all his best poetry, 
so lovingly, so proudly and so happily refined and forged 
in content, word and music that it has the colours and 
clear shine of enamelled silver. The contrast heightens 
my respect for the lonely, un-English achievement in our 
poetry of this poet in many of his ways so English. 

In her reminiscences, I must admit, Mrs. Flecker too 
often gives us details which may be significant to her with 
her inner knowledge, but which to us are only trivial; and 
{ feel that she might have described more fully the circum- 
stances (she alone must know them) in which his greater 
poems were conceived and written. 

Perhaps sometime she will give us a richer, longer account 
of those three great, and in many ways obviously happy 
years, which were all that Flecker was allowed for his 
creation of pure beauty. 
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THE CREDO OF ALFRED 
And Some Anthologies 


“4 Winter Miscellany.” By Humbert Wolfe. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

“* A Faggot of Verse: Poems by Five Women.” 5s. net. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

“ Happy Flame.”” By Adrian Bury. 4s. net. (Grant 
Richards ; Fronto.) 

““ The Signature of Pain.”” By Alan Porter. 6s. net. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 

“ Sunflower and Elm.’ By Gertrude Woodthorbe. 
3s. 6d. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Deserted House.” 
(Hogarth Press.) 
“ Dear Judas.” 
Press.) 

The Torch-Bearers.”’ 
By Alfred Noyes. 


By Dorothy Wellesley. 4s. 6d. 


By Robinson Jeffers. 5s. (Hogarth 


Vol. III: ‘ The Last Voyage.”’ 
7s. 6d. net. (Blackwood.) 


Here are eight volumes of verse and, at least, twelve 
poets. I say at least twelve poets because Mr. Wolfe’s 
contribution is an anthology and contains the reflections 
on Winter, not only of prose writers, but of many poets 
old and new, including some characteristic occasional poems 
by the anthologist himself. ‘‘ A Faggot of Verse” is 
also by way of being an anthology, being a selection made 
by the publisher from five manuscripts submitted to him 
by women writers—Aileen Barr, Isabel Butchart, Winifred 
Gill, Elizabeth Holmes and Hester Marshall. It is a 
delightful collection, for, though the work it contains is 
not very ambitious, there is scarcely a poem in the book 
that does not seem to be the irrepressible expression of 
spontaneous emotion. The lyrics of Miss Barr and Miss 
Butchert made an especial appeal to me. The title of 
Mr. Bury’s book would have been much more suitable for 
this garland than it is for his own little volume of 
stilted and rather precious sonnets, which give small promise 
of their author ever being more than an accomplished verse- 
maker. Yet, who knows? the happy flame that was in 
Mr. Bury’s mind may one day kindle his carefully laid fires. 

The five remaining volumes contain work of greater 
distinction. Mr. Alan Porter’s collection, slight as it is, is 
the harvest of many years’ toil. It is introduced by 
tributary poems from four other poets, chiding the poet 
for his delay in publishing ; but I fancy Mr. Porter knew 
his own business best. He has no emotional exuberance, 
and is never, I take it, a ready writer. His is a frugal 
talent ; his verse is introspective and intellectual, a trifle 
dry and constrained ; and he was wise to bestow upon it 
the utmost consideration before publishing it. His poems 
are not easy reading, but their difficulty is not the result 
of too easy writing, the vagueness that comes of a careless 
facility. They need, and deserve, the reader’s closest 
attention. 

Miss Woodthorpe’s poems, as Mr. de la Mare, who intro- 
duces them, admits, are also rather difficult ; but the source 
of difficulty in her case is the result of a mystical, rather 
than an intellectual, preoccupation. But in spite of a 
touch of constriction in her verse, she has given us many 
delicate sensitive poems of great loveliness; and the fact 
that Mr. de la Mare has considered it worth while to write 
four pages about her work is, of itself, a guarantee of a 
peculiar excellence. 

There is no constraint or constriction about the work of 
the three remaining poets. They are all exuberant writers ; 
and if, as Blake said, exuberance is genius, they must all 
have a touch of it. Lady Dorothy Wellesley’s work 
certainly shows feeling, observation and imagination, but 
a very uncertain sense of form, and is altogether too undis- 
ciplined to give her qualities effective expression. Lady 
Dorothy is apt to spend her riches wastefully. Her longer 
poems are as well worth exploring as the tangled woods 
of which she writes, and which they resemble all too faith- 
fully; but her shorter, more shapely poems, such as ‘‘ Back 
to the House”’ and ‘“‘ The Buried Child ’’ are really her best 
work. 


And now we come to two poets of such an exuberant, 


NOYES By 


Wilfrid Gibson 


not to say voluble and voluminous, genius, that their books 
would certainly seem to demand an article apiece if they 
were to be dealt with adequately. Mr. Jeffers, the Cali- 
fornian poet, has published previous books in England, 
and has already been hailed as a new force in poetry. He 
undoubtedly has great gifts; and ‘‘ Dear Judas”’ is cer- 
tainly a poem of considerable power and beauty; but I 
think his work as a whole would gain immeasurably in 
force if it were submitted to the discipline of a more 
rigorous form. His long-winded and rather amorphous 
free verse is a spendthrift medium. His exuberance would 
seem to need the intellectual control of a strict metre to 
give a certain direction to his tumultuous genius. 

Mr. Noyes’s book I have reserved for the close of my 
article, because it, both in aim and achievement, is the 
most challenging book on the list. In this volume Mr. 
Noyes completes his ten years’ task, the writing of an epic 
of science that shall be at the same time a reconciliation of 
the apparent hostilities between science and religion. In 
a word, a poet has set out once more to justify the ways of 
God to man. Just how successful from the missionary 
point of view Mr. Noyes has been in his attempt can only 
be answered by the individual reader from his personal 
conviction after a close and consecutive reading of the 
whole work. All that can be said of this final volume in 
a brief notice is that the book displays all Mr. Noyes’s 
amazing versatility—his lyric range and gusto, his verbal 
opulence and richness of metaphor, his delightful fancy, 
and his intensely coloured and vividly pictorial imagination, 
and that it is informed throughout by the most passionate 
sincerity. Mr. Noyes, in writing the epic of science, has 
written the history of his own soul. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


“ Poems, 1914-30.” By Edmund Blunden. 


Ios. 6d. 
net. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Into this one volume Mr. Blunden has now collected 
all that he wishes to preserve from amongst his published 
and unpublished work written between 1914 and 1930. Win- 
ning the Hawthornden Prize in 1922 with ‘‘ The Shepherd ”’ 
he has come to be regarded mainly as a poet of the English 
country-side, and it is possible that both the amount and 
the range of his work as a whole will come as something 
of a surprise, even to admirers. Widened though his 
range may be found, however, his attitude of mind will be 
found constant throughout. Mr. Blunden believes in the 
deliberate cultivation of the habit of handling in verse 
any show or moment of life upon which his eye falls with 
loving, friendly, pleased or thoughtful observation. His 
are not the ardours of song, not the white-hot intensity 
of the inspirational moment, nor yet the deeper harmonies 
of such “‘ emotion recollected in tranquillity.”” It is not 
the poetry which can pack unimagined splendour into the 
revelation of a single word; but it has a quiet and con- 
sistent strength and a contemplative wisdom that can 
steady the heart. His poems keep in a middle region, 
where a keen perception is rendered in terms of dignified, 
just and moderate sensibility. 

It is these qualities more than any others that have 
won Mr. Blunden his position in modern letters ; and now, 
coming to his work as a whole, we realise that the gradually 
accumulating impression was the right one, and that these 
qualities do indeed dominate his continued and considered 
reading of life. Above all, there is the peace, the security 
and the quiet joy of the country’s seasonal round which 
he so largely celebrates, to be found in his book. He is 
not in the least restricted to the pastoral vein, but it is 
still here that most of his readers will find their chiefest 
pleasure. 


M. Sr. C: B. 
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The Bookshelf 


THE WINTER SPORT—AT HOME AND ABROAD 
By S. P. B. Mais 


Fox-Hunting.”” By Sir Charles Frederick, Bt., 
M.F.H., Earl Bathurst, M.F.H., Isaac Bell, M.F.H.., 
and many other authorities. The Lonsdale Library, 
Vol. VII. 25s. (Seeley, Service.) 

“* Winter Sports.’’ Edited by the Hon. Neville Lytton. 
The Lonsdale Library, Vol. VIII. 15s. (Seeley, 
Service.) 


The difficulty with regard to Sir Charles Frederick’s 
volume on Fox-hunting is that criticism tends to degenerate 


history of hunting, the duties of master, secretary and 
hunt servants, the care of coverts, manners and customs 
(an excellent chapter this), the fox-hunter’s library (this 
might have been fuller), the Northamptonshire country, 
and, perhaps most stimulating of all, a glorious gallop 
with the Pytchley. Mr. Otho Paget describes the life of 
the fox, Major Barclay enlightens us about the points of 
a hound, Colonel Borwick is equally illuminating about 


The Fernie Hounds in Kennel. 


by permission of Messrs, John’ Lane, the publishers of 
“The Harboro’ Country,” in which it first appeared, and Mrs. S. 


T. Tyrwhitt Drake, the owner of the original. 


From “ Fox-Hunting,” by Sir Charles Frederick (Seeley, Service), 


into a catalogue. That the book is handsomely got-up, 
comprehensive, entertaining and authoritative goes with- 
out saying when we realise that it is one of the series of 
the already famous sporting Lonsdale Library. But I 
regard this volume as unusual, even judged by the high 
standards that the joint-editors of this series, Lord Lonsdale 
and Mr. Eric Parker, have set themselves. 

No less than eleven Masters of Foxhounds contribute 
articles which definitely and finally give the lie to the odd 
theory that hunting men cannot write, there are plates in 
colour. by artists as different as Morland and Munnings, 
and about seventy other plates so carefully chosen that 
each of them sets the heart beating a little faster. I 
have neither the temerity nor the knowledge to confute 
the testimony of one Master of Hounds. The critic who 
would stand up to eleven has, I think, yet to be born. 
Luckily I found no temptation to cavil. The whole book 
seems to me almost beyond praise. 

I was particularly pleased to find a very informative 
chapter on following foxhounds on foot, in the course of 
which Captain L. C. R. Cameron corrects many fallacies 
about the unpopularity of foot-followers and the useless- 
ness of trying to keep up on foot. The bulk of the writing 
falls on Sir Charles Frederick’s shoulders, for he writes with 
charm and discrimination on subjects so various as the 


their management in kennel, Colonel Geoffrey Brooke 
contributes two important chapters on horses and riding 
to hounds, and there are vivid chapters devoted to hunting 
in Leicestershire, Gloucestershire, Yorkshire, the Home 
Counties, the West of England, the Lakes, and Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. 

As I said, the danger about this book is lest criticism 
should degenerate into a catalogue. I have had to suc- 
cumb to that danger in order to prove to you with what 
thoroughness Sir Charles and his team have covered the 
ground. They have certainly succeeded in giving us 
what must instantly and finally take its place as the 
standard textbook on this engrossing subject. 

The eighth volume of the Lonsdale Library is devoted 
to winter sports. I have one rather queer fault to find 
with it. Perhaps to secure uniformity of bulk—and if so 
surely quite unnecessary—the editors have printed this 
book of 254 pages on paper almost as thick as cardboard, 
the result of which is to make it unnaturally cumbersome. 
I only hope that this objection of mine is purely personal 
and unlikely to be shared, for the contents, particularly 
the fifty-nine accompanying plates and Lord Knebworth’s 
six chapters on ski-running, are first-rate. I am _ less 
capable of judging Captain Duff-Taylor’s nine chapters on 
skating, in spite of the fact that he taught me to 
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skate, because, like nearly all other winter sportsmen, 
when I am in Switzerland I live almost solely for ski- 
running. Lord Knebworth’s advice to the beginner is 
contradictory. Having quite rightly and wisely em- 
phasised the point that the essence of good ski-ing is 
abandon, he then advises him to descend hills at his own 
pace and avoid falls like the plague. Surely if you are 
ever going to achieve abandon the first thing to do is to 
descend much faster than you wish and to be as careless 
about falling as a boy on a toboggan. The man whose 
first aim is to avoid falls may keep dry. He will never 
learn to ski. 

Apart from this one slip Lord Knebworth is admirable, 
particularly in telling beginners to avoid the nursery 
slopes, which only engender loathing and prevent them 
from learning anything, and in emphasising the necessity 
of making friends with their ski. I immensely like his 
enthusiasm for the sport of which he has proved himself 
so supreme an exponent, and his praise of it is a prose 
panegyric that is really memorable. 

“ There is no exercise, no pleasure, no sport to compare 
with it. Beside it, all the medicines, tonics, cures, exercises, 
cold baths, masseurs and doctors in the world are a poor 
company. The joy of running fast down a steep slope, 


over virgin snow, with your heart in your mouth and the 
knowledge that at last you are really ski-ing, has to be felt 
to be believed. There is nothing else like it. Who has 
ski-ed over the snow mountains in winter, awaits with 
impatience the death of even the most brilliant of summers. 
He counts the days until he can get away again to the clear 
mountain, the sunshine, the snow and his ski.” 

Never has the ski-runner’s credo found better ex- 
pression. Lord Knebworth’s chapters range : from the 
history of ski-ing, competitive ski-ing, mountaineering to 
the no less important matter of equipment. Captain 
Duff-Taylor’s chapters on the history, training and equip- 
ment for all forms of skating are equally thorough and 
illuminating, and from him we learn that the death-knell 
of what is known as the English style of skating has been 
definitely sounded. All modern skaters have succumbed 
to the music, grace and infinite variety of the international 
schools. Certainly the intricacies of the modern tests 
and competitions defy analysis even by a wrangler. 
Messrs. H. C. and H. M. Martineau contribute a chapter on 
bobbing, Lieut.-Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon a wildly 
exciting one on toboganning, mainly dealing of course with 
the Cresta run, and Mr. Alexander Lorimer expounds, in 
a chapter full of pleasing diagrams, the rules of curling. 


HERE IS A CRICKETER 


“Don Bradman’s Book.”” By Don Bradman. Intro- 
duction by P. F. Warner. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


I must confess that I opened Don Bradman’s story of 
his cricketing life with considerable trepidation. It seemed 


to me next door to impossible that this young prodigy: 


should have escaped a swollen head. Therefore it was 
with particular delight and no little surprise that I found 
myself in the company of an exceptionally modest and 
unassuming young man whose one boast, if it is a boast, is 
that the better the bowling that is pitted against him the 
better he plays. He has the great good fortune to be 
entirely devoid of nerves, and confesses to a feeling only of 
great joy and a relish for adventure, on the momentous 
occasion when he made his first appearance at Sydney. 

“ Plum ’’ Warner, in an introduction of great charm and 
remarkable understanding, attributes Bradman’s success 
to a combination of natural skill, idealism, concentration, 
great physical strength, fitness, cool temperament, quick 
eye, steel-like wrists, and neat, nimble small feet. 

He was so struck by the fit of his cricket boots on 
Bradman’s feet that he suggests that they should be kept 
in the pavilion at Sydney under glass for future generations 
to inspire them to a similar nimbleness. 

It is a truism that unless you learn cricket young you 
never learn it at all, so we are not surprised that Bradman 
took to the game in infancy. What is unexpected is the 
news that he was never coached, and never told ‘how to 
hold a bat, which gives us furiously to wonder whether we 
do not, over here, overreach ourselves in our enthusiasm 
for and belief in tuition. 

He taught himself batting by hitting a golf-ball with a 
stump as it rebounded from a tree, and throwing-in, at 
which he is now a past-master, by throwing the golf-ball 
at a particular spot on a rounded rail. 

At the age of twelve he scored 115 not out, out of a total 
of 156 in a school match, and the next year was tried in 
senior cricket. At seventeen, playing for his local town 
club, he scored 300 in a match that took six weeks to 
decide. 

It sounds queer to hear that at this stage it was a toss-up 
whether he would devote himself to tennis or to cricket. 
It just happened that the cricket week came before the 
tennis week. He could not procure leave for both, so he 
elected to take the first that came. It is extremely lucky 
for Australian cricket that he did so. 

As a record of a player who has it in him to put even 
the aggregates of W. G. Grace and Hobbs in the shade, it 
is important enough to secure a place among those few 


sporting books that we keep as much for enjoyment as 
reference. 


THE ANT 


“The Life of the Ant.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
by Bernard Miall. 6s. (Cassell.) 


Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Life of the Ant,’’ which completes his 
triptych of the social insects, is one of the most startling 
books I have everread. It is no longer a question of merely 
sending the sluggard to learn energy from this indefatigable 
worker. We are all bidden to despair at the infinitely 
higher order of being to which the ant has the good fortune 
to belong. M. Maeterlinck does not mince matters. To- 
day it is accepted as proven,” he boldly says, ‘‘ that the 
ant is incontestably one of the noblest, most courageous, 
most charitable, most devoted, most generous, and most 
altruistic creatures on earth.” This is all due to the pos- 
session of an extraordinary pouch at the entrance of the 
abdomen ‘‘ which explains her entire psychology and 
morality, and the greater part of her life’s career.” 

What happens is this. Give a yellow ant, whose stomach 
is luckily transparent, a little honey tinged with a blue 
dye. She immediately absorbs it and rushes back to her 
nest where her ‘‘ mendicant comrades ”’ begin feverishly to 
stroke her antenne and their stomachs in consequence 
become blue. Other friends then appear and partake in 
the same way of the refreshment, and it is noticed that 
the happiness of all lies in the giving rather than in the 
reception of the honey. It is from this regurgitation or dis- 
gorgement that all the social life, virtues, morality and 
politics of the ant world spring. In charity she finds her 
supreme happiness. 

She has moreover a mania for cleanliness, combing, 
rubbing and polishing herself twenty times a day. She is 
reckless in her heroism and infinitely various in her industry. 
We see her as explorer, scout, shepherd, purveyor, gardener, 
mushroom grower, harvester, navvy, mason, carpenter, 
honey-jar, warrior, nurse and housekeeper according to her 
race, her vocation and her aptitude. Her health and 
vitality are indestructible and unfailing, her digestive 
functions are perfect, she is sensible only to cold which 
sends her to sleep, and is so much more inured to pleasure 
than to pain that she continues on her way to share the 
delights of regurgitation even after amputation or 
truncation. 

M. Maeterlinck would even have us believe that she is 
a profoundly mystical being and is far less unhappy than 
the very happiest of men. 

At this stage we really do begin to sit up and rub our 
eyes. He has such an insidious way with him that we 
make no effort to resist the spell with which he binds us ; 
but when it is all over, we begin to wonder whether he has 
not been creating out of his finely sensitive imagination a 
race of ideal creatures. 
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THE HARMLESS NECESSARY 


Two Studies of a Species 


“* Cat’s Company.” By Michae! Joseph. Illustrated by 
B. Dolbin. 15s. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

‘‘ The Cat in the Mysteries of Religion and Magic.” 
By Oldfield Harvey. Illustrated. 15s. (Rider.) 


“ Publicity,’”’ says Michael Joseph, ‘‘is the modern 
equivalent of cat-worship.’”” We may dispute the words 
but not the truth of the statement, for the character of 
cats makes them now as always objects of interest and of 
mystery. Their indi- 
vidual interest makes 
them delightful com- 
panions, while their 
hidden mystery points 
to the inheritance of 
a wealth of tradition 
well worth the study 
given to it by Oldfield 
Harvey. 

It would be difficult 
to find two books deal- 
ing well with the same 
subject and yet taking 
such different points of 
view. Each is in fact 
the complement of the 
other. Both books are 
illustrated, one by inti- 
mate lightning studies 
of favourite cats in 
characteristic attitudes 
by B. F. Dolbin, the 
other by carefully 
drawn illustrations 
from various sources, 
often of statues in the 
British Museum or pic- 
tures in the National 
Gallery. From purely 
utilitarian points of 
view each book is of 
service, for Michael 
Joseph gives practical 
hints which are useful 
to all who own cats, 
while Oldfield Harvey 
gives a helpful index 
which enables his 
book to be of use as 
a book of reference 
on the subject of cats. 

The chief delight 
of the books is not, 
however, that of 
utility but of roman- 
tic interest. Michael 
Joseph discourses in a 
pleasant, easy style 
of the many cats he has known, especially dwelling of 
course on his own special cat. This is Minna Minna 
Mowbray, who is for him “ of all cats past and present 
the outstanding personality.’”’ Much as he admires her 
he is intimate with many others, and he introduces them 
one after the other. 

He tells not only of cats but of cat-lovers, and quotes 
their views. He tells us for instance that M. Poincaré 
says ‘‘ the cat is witty, he has nerve and he knows pre- 
cisely how to do the right thing at the right moment.” 
We are told that cats, like women, will not be taken for 


Studies by Leonardo da Vinci 

Virgin and Child with a Kitten. 
By courtesy of the British Museum, 

From “The Cat in the Mysteries of Religion and Magic,” by M. Oldfield Harvey (Rider). 


CAT By 
Ethel Teed 


granted; that we do not own cats, they own us. We 

learn that the cat is not a domestic animal, in spite of the 

fact that he is of use in destroying vermin and is an object 

of beauty in a drawing-room. These uses are taken for 

granted, but the real reason why a cat-lover keeps a cat 

is because, rightly understood, it is an ideal friend. Herein 

lies the difference between dog and cat. The dog owns 

man as master and his particular masteras his god. Thecat 

will be a friend but 

— never a slave. His 

god is as inscrutable 

“> as his thoughts and 

his wisdom is not of 
our teaching. 

To Michael Joseph 
the cat is an_ indi- 
vidual whose chief 
need is to be under- 
stood and who leaves 
us wondering how to 
understand a creature 
so different from our- 
selves and yet so 
human that it is 
difficult not to believe 
in its possession of a 
soul. 

To this mystery 
Oldfield Harvey gives 
us a key. His book 
unfolds the marvel- 
lous history of this 
mystic creature on 
whose small shoulders 
have been thrown by 
nation after nation 
the burden of up- 
holding, symbolically 
at least, both the 
majesty of a_ god 
and the subtlety of 
a devil. 

The mystery born 
of tradition is one of 
the chief attractions of 
the cat, for not only 
has each cat an indi- 
vidual character but 
the species, Cat, has a 
history as weighty and 
surprising as that of 
many nations. Some- 
times figuring as the 
god Ra, sometimes as 
the intimate of witches, 
sometimes as the hero 
of nursery stories, 
sometimes as a creature of psychic power; appearing in 
ancient histories of Egypt and Chaldea or in visions of 
paradise; always an animal walking by itself, yet familiar 
to all. 

Michael Joseph persuades us that the cat is lovable and 
that the world is a better place because of the companion- 
ship of cats in it. Oldfield Harvey suggests that the world 
of to-day would have been different if the cat as a species 
had not contributed to its evolution, not alone as symbol 
of mysteries in Life and in Death, but even in the actual 
character of both Deity and Devil. 
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HORSES OF THE CONQUEST 
The Allies of the Spaniards in the Americas 


The Horses of the Conquest.” R. Cunninghame 
Graham. 8s.6d. (Heinemann.) 

“ After God,’”’ wrote many a Spanish historian of the 
Conquest, ‘‘ we owed the victory to our horses.” It was 
an exaggeration. Factors at least as important might be 
found in gunpowder, the power of physical endurance, 
and the personal character of Conquistadores who, alike 
in their virtues and in their 
vices, were a very type of | 
adventurous humanity. But 
it was a happy exaggeration, 
since it led men like Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo into much 
loving detail about “all the 
horses and mares that 
accompanied us on_ this 
march,” thereby displaying 
a new side to the character 
of men known chiefly in 
England for their less 
amiable qualities. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
calls himself a ‘‘ commen- 
tator upon the writings of 
those who with a simplicity, 
good faith, and command 
of vigorous Castilian that 
has never been excelled, 
dismounted and sat down 
to write, over the camp-fire, | 
the adventures of the day.” 
And he quotes freely from 
the Relations of Cortés and 
the histories of Bernal Diaz 
and the Inca Garcilaso de la 
Vepa. But neither com- 
ment nor quotation goes 
alone. With them there is 
much learning lightly 
carried, some personal | 
recollections of Argentine 
pampa and Central Ameri- 
can forest, and, as befits 
their biographer, many a 
tale of the gallant adventures of individual Conquistadores. 

Not all of it properly concerns horses. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham has too far-ranging a mind to be confined within 
the limits of a subject. But in his own way he gives, as 
no other could, a grateful sense of the part horses played 
in these most hazardous attempts. 

Save for a brief appearance in the films, the horses of 
the Conquest 
have been ignored 
in England. 
Which is a pity 
when we consider 
the part they 
were destined to 
play in the his- 
tory of our own 
colonies. Per- 
haps it was that 
we were too busy 
finding theologi- 
cal and moral 
fault with their 
owners. Perhaps 
horses were in 
themselves to 
outward appear- 
ance and 
description too 
unattractive. 


By 
Wilfrid Hope 


Beside a modern racehorse they would look ungainly. 
They were built first for work, with short legs and 
back, and lengthy pastern. But they performed won- 
ders, making long marches on strange food, with little 
sleep, and in the extremes of tropical climate. They 
gave an initial advantage to the invaders, who found 
an enemy provided with no equal means of transport. 
Above all they inspired fear 
in the Indians, who thought 
horse and rider one strange, 
unconquerable beast. 

The modern Latin Ameri- 
can presents all the varia- 
tions in colour and character 
that a dozen races and as 
many different environ- 
ments have given. The 
American horse, descended 
in his tens of thousands 


Spaniards took with them, 
is in essentials the same 
from Tierra del Fuego to 
California. By some freak 
of nature—difficult to ex- 
plain when the Americas 
have proved so favourable a 
breeding-ground—the early 
American horse died out. 
But Cortés and his men 
corrected nature to such 
good purpose that the horse 
soon became one of the 
chief weapons of the North- 
American Indian in his 
attacks upon white settle- 
ments. 

That however is another 
story, with which this Grand 
Seigneur of literature could 
not be expected to concern 


Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. himself. He may make 
From a drawing by Peggy Smith. 


excursions into modern 
pampa and llano, turning 
aside on the way to tell us of some curious superstition 
of their inhabitants. But for him the essential history 
stops short with the Conquest. It is an admirable stopping- 
place with such an admirable guide. He is a sceptic in 
faith and an individualist in grammar. But to beauty 
and romance he is ever sensitive, and he speaks of both 
“in a vigorous English, that has never been excelled.”’ 


Spanish Horsemen. 
From Il Manoscritto Messicano Detto Il Codice Rios, Vaticano. 


From “ The Horses of the Conquest,” by R. B. Cunninghame Graham (Heinemann). 
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EX AFRICA... 


“ Tunisia.” By Lieut.-Colonel Siy Richard Rankin, Bt. 
12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) : 

“A Vagabond in Barbary.” By Harry L. Foster. 
12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

It used to be enough for the man of discernment to 
show, discreetly, in his conversation that he had read the 
best authorities on far-off places. But now that far places 
have been brought near in these days of aeroplane passenger 
services from Europe to northern Africa and the Near 
East, it is not sufficient even to say that you have visited 
these places in person ; you must add something personal, 
and preferably bizarre, to the vast accumulation of in- 
dividual records already existing. The ether regularly 
bears into the homes of countless arm-chair travellers 
broadcast accounts of arduous journeys to the end of the 
earth. And something new comes out of Africa with 
each voice. 

Sir Richard Rankin’s ‘‘ Tunisia ’’ is a queer mixture of 
detailed study and choleric outburst. There are valuable 
passages of description mixed with rather tedious criticisms 
of things seen and heard, while in some places the author 
becomes definitely obscure. It is the book of a man of 
strong feeling, with the reformer’s instinct. 

Mr. Foster is another kind of traveller altogether. He 
calls at some of the same places, but at many others (since 
he did not confine his wanderings to Tunisia). He does 
not look too closely at native folk and scenes, but he regards 
them with a twinkling eye. His is a breezy survey of 
the usual and the unusual wherever they may be found 
without too much searching in odd corners. He warns 
the reader that this is no thrilling record of personal exploits 
in dangerous localities, nor is it a serious contribution to 
the world’s knowledge of the Barbary Coast. At the 
same time the traveller who has room for his Baedeker 
might find it advisable to reserve a corner for this book 
also; a single reading will not be enough. Mr. Foster 
discusses Tangier as he sees it without any reservations 
as to what others have seen or said, he talks lightly of 
Arabs and Jews in these north African coastlands, and 
finds humour in the cafés of Casablanca. Barbaric Marra- 
kesh, Fez, Kairouan and Tunis all give him something to 
wonder at and joke about, and he finds the unveiled 
women so attractive that he gives them a whole chapter 
to themselves. There are numerous excellent photographs 
in the book, and the end-papers carry an attractive sketch 
map of the route covered by the author. N. W. 


WILD LIFE AT HOME 


Near Neighbours.’ By Margaret Holden. 6s. 


(Humphrey Toulmin.) 
“ The Tiger in Town.” By L. R. Brightwell. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mrs. Holden’s book tells how, by loving patience, she 
has induced the birds in her garden to come and go fear- 
lessly, to feed from her hand, to enter her rooms. One of 
the practical secrets of this conquest of fear is the dis- 
covery of the love of pine-kernels by most birds. With 
Mr. Muirhead Bone—who contributes a foreword in which 
he rightly declares that to watch the unearthly life of 
birds is one of the best refreshments open to us humans— 
I am deeply grateful to Mrs. Holden for telling us of the pine- 
kernel short-cut to the affections of our feathered friends. 

Only in one respect do I find myself at variance with the 
author: that is in her championship of the alien grey 
squirrel. There was a time when I, too, admired its perky 
ways, its cheeky courage. I have since seen too much of 
the unpleasant side of its nature—robbed nests of song 
birds, worried fledgelings, evicted baby red squirrels lying 
crumpled at the foot of a tree, the steady extermination of 
our own native species; to say nothing of ruined planta- 
tions and raided gardens. 

Mr. L. R. Brightwell has a graphic chapter in his book 
which tells the full and harrowing story of ‘“‘ The Grey 
Raiders.”” He, too, is a fine recorder of the wild life of 
such everyday subjects as cats, dogs, “ tiddlers,’”’ deer, 


Holiday Birds. 
From “ Near Neighbours,” by Margaret Holden (Humphrey Toulmin). 


lobsters, and even the blind, brainless, limbless oyster. 
Dog-lovers especially will rejoice in his tales of ‘‘ Trimmer ” 
and of the man who took ‘“‘ Stardust ’”’ to the Show, while 
even those who have never seen a stag will be thrilled with 
his story of ‘“‘ Blighty’s” last great duel to the death. © 
His own illustrations are delightful ; as are the woodcuts, 
in true Bewick style, with which Laurence Angus has 
decorated Mrs. Holden’s chapters. Ws K. €. 


JAPANESE 


“Tales Grotesque and Curious.” By Akutagawa 
Ryunosuke. Translated by Glenn W. Shaw. 2 yen. 
(Hokuseido, Tokio.) 
“Osaka Sketches.” 
(Hokuseido, Tokio.) 
“The Buddhist Pilgrim’s Progress.” By Helen M, 


By Glenn W. Shaw. 2 yen. 


Hayes. Wisdom of the East Series. 3s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 

“* Victorian Philosophy.” By Lafcadio Hearn. 1 yen 
50 sen. (Hokuseido.) 

“ Lectures on Prosody.” By Lafcadio Hearn. 1 yen’ 
50 sen. (Hokuseido.) 


The keen pursuit of proficiency in the English language, 
so widespread in modern Japan, keeps the Japanese presses 
busy turning out readers, texts, versions and notes of 
university lectures. Because of the influence he exerted 
from the Chair of English Literature in the Imperial 
University in Tokio at a most important period in Japanese 
mental development, Lafcadio Hearn is not allowed to die, 
and his ideas on evolution and literary values are per- 
petuated axiomatically among people who have really 
outgrown them, and who begin to quarrel with them in their 
theses presented for senior degrees. Every year several 
presses put out new editions, with or without notes in 
Japanese, of some of Hearn’s works. 

The publishing company which has adopted as its 
trading name “ The Pole Star Hall ’”’ has been responsible for 
many readers and books of essays in English. Proof- 
reading of English texts in Japan usually leaves much to 
be desired, and in spite of a fair number of errors in the 
four Hokuseido books listed above, their publication is a 
very creditable achievement for a Japanese printing firm. 

Akutagawa was not at his best in the short story. None 
the less Mr. Glenn Shaw has made the most of his author 
in his translation of the weird stories which Akutagawa 
used to throw off in imitation of Poe, and some of the tales 
will amuse Western readers who imagine that the East 
is so much more bloodthirsty than the unromantic Occident. 

In ‘‘ Osaka Sketches ’’ Mr. Shaw chats with the reader 
about Japan’s greatest city. If the complaint be true that 
foreigners do not know Osaka as they know so many other 
towns and cities of Japan, it is the fault of Osaka itself, 
for from every angle she presents an ugly front to the 
beholder. 

“‘ The Buddhist Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ is a book of excerpts 
from the “ Hsi Yu Ki” of Hsiian Ts’ang, an early Chinese 
pilgrim into the Buddhist countries west of China. The 
work is marred by faulty transliteration (amounting in some 
places to absolute confusion) and inconsistency. The best 
translations have been ignored in favour of the more 
“‘romantic”’ versions, and the original text is too much 
coloured by the compiler’s conceptions of what the story 
ought to be. N. W. 
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THE LITERARY LIFE 
Fleet Street, Grub Street, Coterie Court 


“‘ The Book of Fleet Street.’’ Edited by T. Michael 
Pope. 10s.6d. (Casseil.) 

My Thirty Years’ War.’ By Margaret Anderson. 
15s. (Knopf.) 

“* The Gentle Art of Authorship.” By C. E. Lawrence. 
3s. 6d. (Shaylor.) 


The literary life may fascinate those who are merely 
aspiring to live it in the future; and certainly a large 
proportion of those who do live 
it can conceive of no other for 
themselves ; but it is not a good 
subject for books other than 
novels or manuals of instruction, 
and perhaps not even for them. 
For those who have not yet 
entered onit can be but more or 
less amiably absurd in fancies 
about it, and those who have 
lived it as born to the life can- 
not see it in perspective and 
with detachment. 

Fleet Street proper, the 
myriad activities of which 
include literary appraisement 
and some fitful literary creation 
only incidentally, is another 
affair. The typical journalist 
is not differentiated from his 
fellow-citizens as the typical 
man of letters is; he is simply a 
man who has adopted journalism 
as his profession. He is expected 
to be interested in virtually 
everything that interests the rest 
of his fellow-citizens, to the 
degree in which they are 
interested or can be made 
interested. His values are not 
instinctively or under encour- 
agement other than theirs are. 
Up to a point, and in fact with 
technicalities excluded, his Fleet 
Street is Everyman’s Street. 

By a chance which I cannot 
think fortunate, not so did the 
late Thomas Michael Pope conceive of Fleet Street. 
Modest, kind beyond description, a delightfully witty 
talker, universally popular without for a moment 
seeking popularity, he had countless friends in every 
section of that world that lives by working for publishers, 
for the politico-literary reviews, for daily newspapers. He 
could easily have organised an authoritative and entertaining 
work on Fleet Street proper. But by a kind of paradox 
painfully familiar to students of minor literary history, 
he was drawn to something not strictly Fleet Street, to the 
journalism of authors, reviewers, ‘‘ middle”’ writers ; 
drawn to it always by as much ambition as so modest a 


Fleet Street in the Early Nineties. 


Arrival of a young man about to 
seek his fortune in journalism. 
(By George Morrow.) 


From ‘‘ The Book of Fleet Street,” by T. Michael Pope (Cassell). 


By 
T. Earle Welby 


man ever entertained, and pathetically after bereavement 
by his desire for the company of us who were, after all, the 
innermost circle of his multitude of friends. 

And so “ The Book of Fleet Street,”” though it contains 
a most admirable essay by Mr. J. B. Priestley on the vision 
we have nearly all had before we set foot between the Law 
Courts and Ludgate Circus, and though it truly touches 
Fleet Street proper in the praise of sub-editors by Mr. 
Edward Shanks in a chapter 
otherwise excellent also, is to be 
bought and read for reasons not 
quite those suggested by its title. 
But bought it should be, read it 
must be, as a miscellany to 
which writers of the distinction 
of Mr. Martin Armstrong, Mr. 
Belloc, Mr. Robert Lynd, Mr. 
Tomlinson, to name but these, 
have contributed, genially and 
with knowledge. 

Nine-tenths of daily paper 
journalism is either shaping 
other men’s work to the require- 
ments of the paper or writing 
impersonally. For extreme 
antithesis look at ‘‘ My Thirty 
Years’ War.”’ It is the story, 
written with candour and 
vivacity, of how Miss Anderson 
founded and kept alive the Little 
Review. Nowit is quite certain 
that the value of an autobio- 
graphy does not depend on the 
value of the achievements 
recorded; the superb auto-. 
biography of so_ insensately 
ambitious and radically incom- 
Ge petent a painter as Haydon 

me settles that. But the excellent 
courage and resource of Miss 
Anderson in keeping an un- 
popular periodical alive for 
fifteen very difficult years may 
be a little less valued when 
we reflect on her _ estimates, 
implied or explicit, of many of the writers whose survival 
she aided. For the naturalist it is highly important that 
a specimen of each species should survive; but for the 
critic ? And shall Wilbur Q. Trelawney die? Here’s one 
critic who will know the reason why not. 

From the other kind of death, that of the modestly 
traditional but inexperienced, Mr. C. E. Lawrence may 
save many by the issue of this second edition of his manual. 
As publisher’s reader, joint editor, novelist, and by reason 
of his only lately abandoned position with a social body 
containing more working and uncranky writers than any 
other in London, he is highly qualified to advise. 


A GUIDE FOR WRITERS 


“The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1931.” 


3s 6d. 
(Black.) 


This book is the trusted and indispensable literary 
reference book for those writers who are au fait with Fleet 
Street, but it is almost a necessity for those who are not. 
A study of its pages of information would save the beginner 
endless time and trouble, for it contains not only the 
addresses of the leading periodicals at home and abroad, 
but an indication of their particular needs. One knows 
exactly where to place ‘“‘ adventurous contributions of 


intense human interest,’’ and will be in no danger of send- 
ing such matter by mistake to the journal which specialises 
in “‘ scientific articles relating to the chemistry of goods ”’ ; 
one will no longer confuse the needs of the periodical which 
caters for “‘ short stories with surprise endings ’’ with that 
which prefers (indeed demands) a “‘ strong love and domestic 
interest ’’ in its fiction. 

The Year Book also contains, in addition to its useful 
catalogues, several articles on various aspects of the writer’s 
craft, the study of which will benefit amateur and pro- 
fessional alike. 
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BATTLES LONG AGO SARRAIL 
“The Jameson Raid.” By Colonel Hugh Marshall “* The Silence of Sarrail.” By Paul Coblenz. Trans- 


Hole, C.M.G. 15s. net. (Philip Allan.) 


This book sets out as fully as is humanly possible the 
facts and circumstances which (somehow or another) led 
up to the amazing and ill-fated adventure from which it 
takes its title. 

Colonel Hole makes no new revelations and even says 
that “‘ . . . we are still unable to comprehend the motives 
which prompted people of sound judgment in ordinary 
affairs to mix themselves up in a plot ill-conceived from 
the outset, and ill-managed as it progressed,’’ but he offers, 
as a new light on the whole matter, an opinion concerning 
the psychology of the chief persons concerned. 

For he suggests that Dr. Jameson, the former 
successful physician and surgeon of Kimberley, noted 
for his judgment and skill in diagnosis and treatment, 
suddenly caught the fever, in an enhanced degree, of 
Rhodes’s Imperialism and that its influence brought into 
activity something like buccaneering instincts which had 
hitherto lain dormant in a brain till then devoted to the 
art of healing. 

The facts of the whole case seem to go far to justify 
this theory. There was a disregard of all ordinary caution, 
a failure to ascertain with any due degree of accuracy the 
forces which would inevitably be arrayed (and in all proba- 
bility successfully) against an attempt which must lack 
even the element of surprise before it reached within striking 
distance of its objective, which make the Raid one of the 
most hare-brained on record. As Rhodes said at the 
fatal moment, ‘“‘ Jameson has taken the bit between his 
teeth.”’ 

At the same time, pace the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the whole thing, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
acquit completely many persons of official and finanical 
importance. Cecil Rhodes, the other directors of the 
Chartered Company and the officials of the British Govern- 
ment concerned, were all well aware of, and had sanc- 
tioned, the call for a fresh force of volunteers in Rhodesia 
and the purchase by the Company of extraordinary quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition. What for? No one 
seemed to know or even to trouble to inquire at all closely. 
There were rumours, allowed to pass uncontradicted, of 
the need to guard the newly acquired frontier of Bechuana- 
land: alternatively of possible need for operations in 
Barotseland. Neither of these rumours could have been 
accorded any ground in fact in Rhodesia itself, nor should 
they have been tacitly acquiesced in by those in authority 
in that country. 

The only evident conclusion is that the idea of the con- 
quest of Johannesburg—or at least the forcible redress 
of the Uitlanders’ grievances, should favourable oppor- 
tunity ever present itself—must have been present in 
several minds. As for the abstract morality of such a 
notion, the end would have been held amply to justify 
the means. 

Whatever he knew of the Jameson plot or plan—which- 
ever we may like to call it—Rhodes certainly knew better 
than Jameson could have done that the moment chosen 
for its active development was unpropitious. He tried 
at the eleventh hour to telegraph a recall of Jameson’s 
forces; but it was on a Sunday, and though he could 
get at a telegraphist at his end, the office at the other 
was closed. 

Thus is history sometimes made. 

Would the Boer War have been more rapidly precipitated 
—it had to come sooner or later—had the raid succeeded ? 
Would it have been as prolonged as it unfortunately 
was? These and many similar questions are suggested 
by the disinterment of an almost forgotten incident, 
which however provided much ground for the arguments 
of those who were dubbed “ Little Englanders.” 

Colonel Hole was at one time private secretary to 
Dr. Jameson, and has also held the post of Civil Com- 
missioner of Bulawayo. 

GorpDon Ross. 


lated by Arthur Chambers. 28s. (Hutchinson.) 


This is an interesting book but one which is difficult 
for an English reader to follow unless he has some know- 
ledge of features of French life which have no counterpart 
in England, e.g. the influence exerted by royalism, by 
freemasonry, by the Jesuits and by the French press. 
General Sarrail had a strangely chequered career, and this 
book deals with the three great episodes in his life—all of 
them resulting in his suppression or recall—namely his 
command of the Third Army in 1914; his tenure of the 
post of commander-in-chief of the Allied forces at Salonika ; 
and his period of service as High Commissioner in the 
French mandated territory of Syria. In 1914, during the 
general retreat of the Allies in France, Sarrail refused to 
obey the order which would have necessitated his losing 
touch with Verdun, and he took it upon himself to main- 
tain his right in touch with that fortress, a decision which 
had much to do with the victory of the Marne. His 
position was indeed critical for a time, for he was attacked 
from the rear as well as in front, but fortunately success 
elsewhere relieved the pressure. Sarrail was a tempera- 
mental commander, not at his best in the trench warfare 
which followed, and he was relieved of his command on 
July 22nd, 1915. 

Almost immediately afterwards Sarrail was appointed 
commander of the French Army in the East, and at a 
later date he became commander-in-chief of the Allied 
forces on that front. He told, himself, much of his ex- 
periences in his book, ‘‘ Mon Commandement en Orient,” 
but there are revealed here some more details of the contest 
between strategy and the politics and the difficulties which 
grew out of the anomalous position of the Allies acting in _ 
a country nominally neutral but with a strong pro-German 
element. Sarrail was eventually recalled. His last im- 
portant command was in Syria where he had to face 
strong criticism on his action in suppressing the rebellion 
in Damascus. Sarrail was possessed by the curious belief 
that he was the victim of British gold and British intrigue. 
On his voyage home, seeing the Union Jack flying on the 
palace at Alexandria, he exclaimed, “‘ There is my im- 
placable enemy.” 

F. E. W. 


ROOSEVELT 


“* Roosevelt : His Mind in Action.” 
tos. 6d. (John Murray.) 


By Lewis Einstein, 


From this generation he is remote indeed—that dynamic 
and posturing apostle of the strenuous life who filled the 
world’s horizons when men of his own kind and stature, 
like William II of Germany and Cecil Rhodes, shared with 
him the bewildered attention of the quieter masses of less 
vital men. But he marked an epoch; he set his seal 
upon the history of a phase; he painted America red on 
a map which was politically wider than the world that 
Munro had known or than Hoover knows. The mind in 
action may not by many standards be, as Huck Finn 
would have said, ‘“‘ much slouch of a mind,” but the man 
who owned it, for all his histrionics and idiosyncrasies, 
was wholly a man. Kipling, in a noble elegy, called him 
“ Great Heart,” and none who met him or stood in his path 
could be tepid towards him. For those who have neither 
the taste nor the need to study American politics in detail, 
Mr. Lewis Einstein has provided an illuminating, short 
biographical study which will explain to the English reader 
why Roosevelt contests the library shelves in America with 
Washington and Lincoln. They and he, with Grover 
Cleveland, ave America, as Woodrow Wilson, for all his 
towering virtues and because of his two fatal weaknesses, 
was not. 

B. 
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INDIA FROM MANY SIDES 


Native Problems and a Glimpse into the Future 


“* The*’Meaning of the Glorious Koran.” 
Pickthall. 18s. (Knopf.) 
“* Uphill Steps in India.” 
6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


By Marmaduke 
By Miss M. L. Christlieb. 


“* Stark India.” By Trevor Pinch. t0s.6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 

“* Mother-in-law India.” By Donald Sinderby. 7s. 6d. 
(Marriott.) 

“A Tour in the Himalayas and Beyond.” By Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Reginald Rankin, Bt. 12s.6d. (John Lane.) 
“* Bombay To-day and To-morrow.”” By Clifford Mans- 
hardt. 9s. (Bombay, Taraporevala; London, Kegan Paul.) 


India can be seen from a thousand diverse points of 
view, conflicting, confusing, complementary. Here one 
finds the most violent contrasts of desperate poverty and 


| 
| 


By 
F. A. Mackenzie 


very heavy burden on her, but it is a burden that can 
only be lightened by enlisting the sympathetic support of 
Indian manhood. 

Mr. Donald Sinderby’s factual fiction, ‘‘ Mother-in-Law 
India,’”’ reveals a real knowledge of the land from the 
British official point of view. The date is fixed some years 
hence, when Britain is about to leave India to itself. The 
Nizam of Mysore, in co-operation with revolting British 
officials, military and civil, sets up his own Southern 
government and wipes out the Independence party. Soon 
afterwards the North revolts and, largely under the guid- 
ance of British ex-officials, establishes its government. 

Sir Reginald Rankin’s description of a tour through the 


From a photograph by E. O. Hoppé. 


ostentatious wealth; diverse races sharply divided by 
opposing faiths; nations virile and warlike and others 
meek and clinging. These half a dozen books, all on 
India, will illustrate this variety. 

First in honour for authority, dignity and beauty comes 
Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s fresh translation of the Koran. 
Mr. Pickthall, son of a Suffolk rector, and a convert to 
Mohammedanism, spent eleven years on this translation, 
finally revising it with learned Arabs in Egypt. Exquisitely 
produced and a delight to handle, it cannot fail to lead 
many to study the Mohammedan Holy Book. 

The next two are of very unequal merit. Miss Christ- 
lieb’s ‘‘ Uphill Steps in India”’ is a fascinating, sympa- 
thetic and understanding study of Indian life as seen by a 
woman missionary. Reading these pages, one realises 
better the tremendous task that the Western world has 
set itself in attempting to Christianise India and some of 
the reasons for such success as it has attained. One is 
given, too, an insight on the home life of the people rarely 
obtained elsewhere. Both this book and ‘ Stark India” 
emphasise one point. The greatest social problem of India 
to-day is the future of woman. Hinduism has inflicted a 


A Typical Bengal Landscape. 


Himalayas and beyond, taken over thirty years ago, is a 
meandering account of what must have been a delightful 
journey from Simla by him and his brave young wife. 

The problem of the modern Indian city is one of urgency. 
Here, amidst growing wealth and splendour, one finds. 
social conditions which help to explain why it is that 
despite all sanitary measures we have introduced, the 
Indian death rate is slowly rising. The series of studies. 
of Bombay life, issued under the editorship of Mr. Clifford 
Manshardt with the title of ‘‘ Bombay, To-day and To- 
morrow,’’ may be taken as authoritative. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, Governor of Bombay, writes an introduction, and 
the contributors are men of standing. Bombay is a great 
and prosperous city and is the centre of much admirable 
social work. But some of the details given in this book 
of the life of its poorer classes of workers are certain to: 
shock European readers. To keep large sections under 
conditions of housing and living revealed here cannot fail 
to promote discontent and unrest. 

Yet it is surely a sign of hope that leading citizens of 
Bombay should unite to produce this study of ways of 
betterment. 
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THE CASEMENT PROBLEM: Quixotic Adventure 


“‘ The Life and Death of Roger Casement.” By Denis 
Gwynn, 12s.6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Few of the incidental events of the late War have left, 
in thoughtful minds, such a painful feeling of disquiet 
as the execution of Roger Casement, together with a 
conviction that his was a case where justice might well 
have been tempered with mercy. For he had been a 
distinguished public servant and knighted for his services 
+o humanity, and it might be claimed that his subsequent 
capital offences proceeded from an intensive Irish patriot- 
ism. His earlier career was one of romantic adventure, and 
as Joseph Conrad said, “‘ There is a touch of the con- 
quistador in him.” 

A member of an Ulster Protestant family, Casement 
was born in 1864, and before reaching the age of 
twenty-one he went to West Africa as a purser on one of 
the Elder Dempster Line steamers. He later joined Henry 
Sanford’s exploring expedition to the Congo. In 1891 he 
became. Travelling Commissioner in the Nigerian Pro- 
tectorate, and during several after years occupied two 
consular posts in the service of the British Government 
at Lorenzo Marques and in West Africa. Then, in 1g901- 
1905, he was Consul in the Congo Free State, and this 
led to his amazing exposure of the cruelties practised on 
the slaves engaged in the rubber trade organised by Leo- 
pold II, King of the Belgians. After the close of this 
work, Casement was in Ireland for some time during 1905- 
1906, and came under the influence of Sinn Féin—the 
new movement of Nationalist revival that visioned Ireland 
free, and independent of English rule. Though still a 
Protestant, he soon developed into the most ardent cham- 
pion of the cause. But for an interval he returned to the 
British service as the Consular Representative at Santos, 
Brazil, then at Para, and finally at Rio de Janeiro in 1909. 
Now came his Commission of Inquiry on the conduct of 
the Peruvian Amazon Company, which led to his revela- 
tions of the murders and incredible barbarities perpetrated 
upon the natives of the Putumayo country by the officials 
of the rubber industries. His report caused a storm of 
Indignation throughout the world. Casement became a 
chivalrous figure, the knight-errant of oppressed peoples, 
and he was knighted by the King in 1911. He retired 
from the Consular Service in the following year, at the 
age of forty-eight, his health and mind injured by the 
climates and vile sights and things he had heard and seen 
in the course of his Congo and Putumayo experiences. 

Casement returned to his native Ireland to find healing 
in her green valleys and under the shelter of her gentle 
hills, but soon he was caught up in the vortex of unrest 
aroused by the Home Rule measure and the threat of armed 
resistance in Ulster by the Unionists. Casement took a 
ieading part in the counter demonstration of the National 


Irish Volunteers. He engaged in gun-running, and pro- 
claimed that Ireland as a European island under the 
protection of Germany would be a better thing {than 
Ireland ruled by England. He thus threw off his alle- 
giance to the British Throne. He was in America for the 
purchase of arms for the Nationalists when the war broke 
out, and after a hazardous voyage in disguise he succeeded 
in reaching Germany with the aim of organising the Irish 
prisoners of war as a force against England. Thus his 
patriotism passed into treason. He relied on Germany 
to aid with arms the Easter Rising of 1916 in Dublin. 
When he found the German promises were vain, he made 
that remarkable journey by U-boat to Ireland in the 
endeavour to warn his compatriots to postpone the re- 
bellion. But it was too late, and he himself was captured 
the day he landed on the wild coast of Kerry in circum- 
stances of mystery that read like a page from the old 
maritime romancers. His trial for high treason followed, 
and he was executed on August 3rd, 1916. 

Such in briefest outline is the moving story told by 
Mr. Gwynn in this admirably written biography. Although 
a partisan of his subject, he never permits himself to in- 
dulge in invective against those who brought to ignominious 
death his brilliant fellow countryman. But naturally he 
points out the strange twists of “ justice,” such as that 
which permitted the prosecuting counsel at Casement’s 
trial to be Sir F. E. Smith, who had been one of the most 
active supporters of the Ulster Unionist Resistance move- 
ment. Another of the champions of that cause had said 
in 1912: ‘“‘If they were put out of the Union... he 
would infinitely prefer to change his allegiance right over 
to the Emperor of Germany,” a statement which seems to 
be nearly related to the doctrines Casement endeavoured 
to put into practice. Into the vexed question of Casement’s 
private character and his morals it is impossible to enter 
here. But it is quite certain that no implications of the 
kind should have been permitted to influence the con- 
sideration of his political offences. 

In his final picture of Casement waiting for the end— 
“ The Traitor’s Gate ’—Mr. Gwynn writes very exquisitely 
of this sad Quixote of our century who had sacrificed every- 
thing for Ireland. He had sought for high romance, and 
““ now here in the lonely stone-flagged cell in Pentonville, 
with its barred window, he was at the climax of his last 
adventure.” And let us remember what Mr. Henry 
Nevinson has said of Roger Casement : 

“Worn out and distracted by the horrors of his brave 
service against cruelty, blinded to realities by a passion 
for his country and a quixotic ideal of patriotism, Casement 
remains none the less one of the noblest characters I have 
ever known, and I have known many noble.” 


S. M. Ettis. 


A SOLDIER SPEAKS 


“4 Subaltern’s Letter to His Wife.” By Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Reginald Rankin, Bart. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

After the spate of books on the Great War it is refreshing 
to turn back to a description of the South African cam- 

ign, especially when it contains such fascinating reading 
Subaltern's Letters to his Wife.’”” The title how- 
ever is most misleading as one cannot imagine any subaltern 
writing to his wife quite so impersonally, or in such a 
polished literary style; presumably all personal matter 
‘was pruned away when the book was first published in 
1go1. It is highly descriptive, and teems with knowledge 
of the flora and fauna of South Africa as well as of Boer 
character and customs which are illustrated by many a 
good anecdote. 

These are the letters of an original and forcible thinker 
who is not afraid to express his opinions even when border- 
ing on the revolutionary, and whose culture and vitality 
should make the book acceptable to the general reader as 
well as to the student of military matters. 


U. S. E. 


The United States of Europe.” By Edouard Herriot. 
12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


M. Briand’s scheme of Federal Union in Europe, like the 
many similar proposals of the Succession States, has 
received little encouragement from Powers inclined to take 
a broader view of world problems. It is no doubt true, as 
M. Herriot says, that industry is already international and 
no longer subject to purely national laws. It is possible 
that the approach to economic unity in Europe makes 
some semblance of political unity an ever more pressing 
necessity. And we have cause to be grateful to M. Herriot, 
as much for his own fertile suggestions as for his excellent 
summary of all that past statesmen and philosophers have 
done. 

His book is indeed indispensable to all who would 
understand the historical background of present 
attempts to find some rational solution for economic 
depression. 
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A-VIKING 


‘*A History of the Vikings.” By T. D. Kendrick. 18s. 
(Methuen,) 


In Venice to-day is an ancient Grecian lion oddly dis- 
figured with Scandinavian runes; and a man may go to 
the ends of the earth before he finds again in so little a 
space so much evidence of the meeting and clashing of 
nations. How the vikings of the North came to scratch 
their rude legends on the carvings of Greece is a long tale 
to tell—of famine and wars on the shore of the Baltic, 
of the expansion of a fair-haired people across the steppes 
of Russia, of the founding 
of a great principality at 
Kiev and the braving of 


A BOOK OF SPIES 


“* Secrets of Modern Spying.” By “‘ Vigilant.” 15s. 
(John Hamilton.) 


An unkind—but not necessarily an unfair—criticism 
on spy books in general would be to say what Hazlitt 
once said of commonplace critics, ‘‘ They always tell you 
either what is not true, or what you knew before, or what 
is not worth knowing.” This is a hard saying, and we 
are far from maintaining that it applies in its totality 
to the book under review. At the same time when the 
author of a book on spies and spying gives neither his 
name, nor any hint at his 
credentials, and when 
even the flap is couched 


miles of rivers and rapids 


in terms far less exuber- 


to the shores of the Black 
Sea; of the challenge to 
Constantinople itself of 
Varangian warriors. A 
long tale, and fascinating ; 
but as Mr. T. D. Kendrick 
tells it in his new book, 
it is not so much one 
saga as but one phase 
of a great Northern 
challenge to the world. 
While Askiold and Dir 
were leading their Swedish 
forces against Constanti- 
nople, Turgeis the Nor- 
wegian was founding his 
kingdom in Ulster, Rorik 
the Dane was slaughtering 
and pillaging in France, 
and other vikings in 
high impudence were 
sailing their longboats 
up the Guadalquivir 
to the storming of 
Seville. 

What then were _ these 
vikings, these men who 
followed the words 
of Harald Hardradi 
to the banks of the 
Euphrates and to the 
coasts of Greenland ? 
Pirates or _ colonists ? 
‘““As buccaneers, thieves 
and murderers,’’ says 
Mr. Kendrick, ‘‘ the 
Northmen horrified all 
Western Christendom, 


ant than is usually the 
case, the reviewer can 
hardly be blamed if he 
sets himself to test the 
accuracy of the whole 
volume by minute tests, 
just as analysts, in cases 
of suspected poisoning, 
measure a minute amount 
of poison found in a 
small part of the victim’s 
organs, and then by 
the rule of three  esti- 
mate the amount that the 
whole body must contain. 
On page 224 it is stated 
that the British Expedi- 
tionary Force landed 
on Gallipoli in the 
summer; actually the 
landing took place in 
the last week in April. 
Surely His Majesty King 
George would not have 
committed the _ vulgar 
error (page 48) of calling 
the ‘German Emperor”’ 
the ‘‘ Emperor of 
Germany.’’ These may 
be mere slips, but on 
page 27 is a curious 
incident, on which the 
whole particular story 
depends. 

Two “wrong ’uns” in 
the German police are 
accurately photographed, to 
the point of complete 


startled even the Greek 


identification, at night, while 


Empire, and more - 
than once shocked the 
Muslim people of the 
Caliphate.’’ Mr. Ken- 
drick wears no rose-tinted 
spectacles as he writes. His 
vikings may on rare occasions be the “‘ merry, clean-limbed, 
stout-hearted gentlemen of the Northlands,’”’ as a certain 
Scottish historian saw them, but he also presents them 
as “‘ bloodthirsty and abominable barbarians, enemies of 
society capable of infamous, indefensible outrages of arson 
and slaughter.”” This entire and quite refreshing lack of 
sentimentality contributes one of the many good qualities 
of the work. True, on some pages, one imagines, Mr. 
Kendrick can scarce forbear to cheer; but for the most 
part the book is written in a clear, logical and deliberate 
style that is admirably suited to the subject. No English 
historian previously has followed the vikings so far afield 
in their forays and land-winnings; and the work will 
remain a standard of viking life and history. 
I, MacD. 


King Cnut and his wife Aelfgifue-Emma. 
From the new Minster Register, 1016-1020. 
From“ A History of the Vikings,” by T. D. Kendrick (Methuen). 


descending from a window 
in a burglarious operation, 
without their knowledge, 
by means of a “ powerful 
camera.” Is such a thing 
possible? If so, assuredly 
the lot of a German policeman, ‘‘ when a-burgling, when 
a-burgling’”’ is not a happy one. We find it difficult 
to believe that a petty officer of signals on a German 
battleship could either have had access to the plans of 
the vessel, or could have got them ashore, even supposing 
for a moment that he could have obtained access to them. 
This particular spy story—the first in the book—has 
several other statements by which our credulity is strained 


to breaking point, and candidly we feel that the author - 


has had his leg pulled. And so although several of the 
later chapters are not without interest, an unfortunate 
feeling that the author has had to accept statements 
without rigid proof is apt to persist in the mind of the 
reader. 
FE. W. 
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CORNERS OF ENGLAND 


Romantic Cheshire.” By J. Cuming Walters. Illus- 
trated by Frank Greenwood. 10s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

“* Mansions of Old Romance.” By Charles G. Harper. 
tos. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


Whoever would know England should read these two 
books which deal with that remote England Americans 
come over hoping 
to find; that 
England of a past 
that is dead yet 
always living, 
and, though he 
may not be aware 
of it, an intrinsic 

of every 
Englishman’s 
existence. Lanca- 
shire remembers 
what Mr. Cuming 
Walters did for 
it with “ The 
Charm of Lanca- 
shire’’; now he 
has gone into the 
sister county, 
Cheshire, has 
brought to life its 
antiquity and 
touched with 
glamour its towns 
and villages. He 
describes it as “‘a 
land of small 
streams trickling 
to dimpled nooks, 
plashing gently 
by shady pleas- 
aunces, rippling 
by little towns,” 
and tells stories 
of its halls and 
abbeys which 
make you want to 
set out at once 
and follow in his 
track, exploring 
the places of in- 
terest and beauty 
of which he writes 
with such enthusi- 
asm. Chester of 
course he has 
much to _ say 
about, but he 
seeks also less known spots, and those who are familiar 
with Cheshire will regard it with new eyes and quickened 
understanding. Mr. Greenwood’s drawings are beautifully 
done and give an added value to a book that will be prized 
by all Englishmen and all who love England. 

Mr. Harper devotes his attention to ancient baronial 
mansions in various parts of the country and has collected 
a wealth of interesting material; but it is a pity that in 
writing it up he could not have kept a more impartial 
mind, for he is bound to annoy some of his readers and 
spoil their enjoyment of the book with his obvious pre- 
judice against the poor man and his foolish adulation of 
the aristocracy. Apart from these outbursts, his stories 
of the stately homes ’”’ make excellent reading ; he has 
evidently toured the country extensively, drawing old 
abbeys and manors and gathering information about them, 
and the result of his investigations constitutes a very useful 
record. 


A. A. 


From “ Royal Homes Near London,” by Benton Fleicher (Bodley Head). 


MONSTROSITIES 


“The Mystery and Lore of Monsters.” By C. J. S. 
Thompson, M.B.E., Ph.D. 15s. net. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 


Most people know something of the fearful fascination 
of animal monsters, and will read with interest the accounts 
of human freaks, even though they prefer to avoid the 
booths at a fair 
which still house 
dwarfs and fat 
women, conjoined 
twins and the 
leopard lady. In 
spite of sophisti- 
cation we are 
still as avid [of 
wonders as our 
remoter an- 
cestors, and for 
this taste Mr. 
Thompson has 
endeavoured to 
cater. His book 
is a compilation 
of representative 
accounts) of 
monsters and 
monstrosities, and 
gives a just idea 
of the range of 
freak forms in 
which nature and 
the human 
imagination have 
both indulged 
from the earliest 
recorded times up 
to the present. 

Mr. Thompson 
has to a certain 
extent “classified 
his material, 
mainly upon a 
chronological 
basis ; his illustra- 
tions are many 
The Great Hall, Eltham Palace. and come from 


interesting and 
out - of - the - way 
sources; but with the best will in the world it is 
impossible to find his book anything but a poor substitute 
for the original literature of monstrosity. It catalogues, 
it gives measurements, it lists individual giants and dwarfs 
till we weary of their not-very-enthralling histories; but 
it manages to miss the unconscious humour, the contem- 
porary naiveté, and above all the sense of wonder and 
mystery, all of which illuminate so much of the original 
material. The layman has reason to complain that the 
book is dullish, and lacks, for example, the perfectly 
legitimate fun that might be had from a really full account 
of the mythical beasts. The scholar has inadequacy to 
object to, as well as slipshod methods. Where, for example, 
is the section that might have been devoted to that amazing 
series of Elizabethan freaks preserved in the Huth ballads ? 
No serious teratological study is complete without it. In 
fine, a piece of book-making, where a good book would 
have been entirely welcome. 

M. St. C. B. 
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BOOKS TO SELL 


“ Publishing and Bookselling.”” By F. A. Mumby. 
18s. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


There is a truly shocking story (which Mr. Mumby does 
not omit from his book) of a lady who called upon a pub- 
lisher and offered him a volume of her poems. ‘‘ My dear 
madam,” said the publisher, ‘‘ it is no good bringing me 
poetry ; nobody wants poetry now. Bring me a cookery 
book, and we might come to terms.” The time was the 
eighteen-forties, the publisher Thomas Longman the 
Fourth, the would-be authoress Eliza Acton, though such 
details are immaterial. It is enough that the resultant 
cookery book ‘ran merrily through one edition after 
another,” maintaining a steady market for over half a 
century. 

Those who trade in books (and publishers and book- 
sellers, though no longer as a general rule forming one 
entity, may be regarded for our purpose as doing so) have 
a rocky path to tread, and Mr. Mumby’s capacious book is 
the chronicle of their success in traversing it. From the 
earliest days of ‘‘ The Trade” they have had to struggle 
on the one hand with the unconscionable artistic pride of 
authors (actuated to a large degree by their proverbial 
poverty), and on the other with the fickle, impulsive and 
often unaccountable taste of the reading public. It is 
well known that Simmons gave Milton a miserable £5 for 
the MS. of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’”’ with the promise of a further 
£5 at the expiration of each of the first three editions ; 
but Simmons made very little out of the book himself, and 
only considerable energy and resource saved him from losing 
on it. 
the public and to the publishers of this world falls the 
difficult lot of acting as a gorbetween. Theirs is a pro- 
fession calling for the highest qualities of judgment, 
initiative and tact. 

The history of book-selling is, as might be expected, a 
thrilling one, full of great characters and amusing incidents. 
It is, too, a side-light on the history of our nation’s litera- 
ture. Bolingbroke once told of a visit he paid to Dryden 
when a third person was suddenly heard entering the 
house. ‘“‘ This,’ said Dryden, “‘is Jonson. You will take 
care not to depart before he goes away ; for I have not yet 
completed the sheet which I promised him; and, if you 
leave me unprotected, I must suffer all the rudeness to 
which his resentment can prompt his tongue.’”’ Relations 
between authors and their publishers were not always 
friendly, and Pope, in his “‘ Dunciad,”’ no doubt gave vent 
to many an author’s jaundiced feelings against the pro- 
fession. Boswell relates how the mighty Doctor once 
knocked the bookseller Osborne down in the shop with a 
folio and put his foot upon his neck, a story which Johnson 
admitted with one trifling reservation. ‘Sir, he was 
impertinent to me, and I beat him. But it was not in his 
shop: it was in my own chamber.” And Lamb, the mild 
Lamb, once desperately sought to dissuade a friend from 
adopting the literary life. ‘‘ Throw yourself on the world 
without any rational plan of support, beyond what the 
chance employ of booksellers would afford you!!! Throw 
yourself rather, my dear sir, from the steep Tarpeian Rock, 
slap-dash headlong upon iron spikes. Booksellers . . . are 
Turks and Tartars when they have poor authors at their 
beck. Come not within their grasp.’”” No doubt it was 
largely the booksellers’ fault, yet many of them were great 
and noble men, and it is comforting to arrive in Mr. 
Mumby’s book at the day when they were more generally 
appreciated. The names of Thomas Longman and John 
Murray, of John Bumpus and Henry Sotheran, are meet 
to be held in reverence in every author’s home to this 
day. 
The bibliography which appears at the end of this book, 
compiled by the late William Peet and brought up to date 
by Mr. Mumby, is a comprehensive work which will act as a 
valuable guide to those who would look further and more 
minutely into the chronicles of the book-trade. 


E. A.C. 


Authors must always be at the capricious mercy of . 


WHAT DOES 


“* Seven Types of Ambiguity.” 
7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The vagaries of literary criticism have lately taken a 
sharper and healthier turn. Tired of the florid reviewer 
who is content to utter those sweet nothings of mellifluous 
encomium or vitriolic abuse, of the thousand and one 
virgin-minded readers, who ‘‘ know what they like” with- 
out even vaguely understanding the Meaning of Meaning, 
Mr. I. A. Richards has been pursuing a relentless offensive. 
“ Practical Criticism ’’ was a general exposure, a manifesto 
of morons; Mr. Empson’s book takes one of the principal 
problems revealed and conducts a particular analysis. Mr. 
Richards had pointed out rather sadly on the evidence of 
his protocols that “‘ every interesting abstract word (apart 
from those that have been nailed down to phenomena by 
the experimental sciences) is inevitably ambiguous, yet we 
use them daily with the pathetic confidence of children.” 

Poets, unfortunately, are the worst offenders in this 
matter of ambiguity, because, as Plato noticed in the 
Apologia, they write their poetry not by any species of 
applied intelligence but ‘“ by a kind of natural instinct 
and inspiration, like seers and prophets.” It is at the 
roots of these personal associations and emotions that 
Mr. Empson is delving. He is tired of the Devil quoting 
Scripture, and irritated by unexplained beauty, for while 
it may be true that the roots of beauty ought not to be 
violated, he says that “‘ it seems to me very arrogant of 
the appreciative critic to think that he could do this, if 
he chose, by a little scratching.” 

The importance of the study of ambiguity may easily 
be underestimated. It is by no means a revival of 
pedantry, but a gesture against what appears to be a 
serious decadence of the English language. ‘‘ English is 
coming to use fewer of its words, and those more crudely,”’ 
and the influence of journalism, films and even science, 
has tended to increase this vagueness, compactness and 
lack of logical distinctions. 

Mr. Empson might have arranged his subject with more 
lucidity; indeed, his book, like the English language, 
seems over “ rich and dishevelled.”’ But for all that, it is 
a brilliant and unique tour de force. Cc. j.s. 


IT MEAN? 


By William Empson. 


Mr. J, Middleton Murry. 
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RUSSIA BEFORE REVOLUTION 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Commentary 


Fourth Seal.” 
(Heinemann.) 


By Sir Samuel Hoare. 15s. 


From 1916 to 1917 Sir Samuel Hoare was in Petrograd 
as head of the British Intelligence Mission with the Russian 
General Staff. He lived through the most fateful days of 
the old regime, saw it moving steadily to a fall, and met 
some of the new men who, in the brief interval before 
Bolshevism, were to take its place. 

His own story nevertheless begins in most unpromising 
fashion, with personal details which might interest personal 
friends,- and reflections on the culinary excellences of 
British diplomatists. It goes on disjointedly, mingling 
experiences of the time with snatches of later history, 
jumping from flat life in Petrograd to Rumanian neutrality, 
and from Kolchak’s last venture to the saintly life of the 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth. There is much gossip, and 
except when the author is quoting from his own official 
reports, it is not always easy to say whether he is speaking 
from personal experience or from hearsay. His statement 
that ‘‘in the weeks before the Revolution, the state of 
the [Russian] army was, in the matter of moral, of food, and 
of munitions, not unsatisfactory ’’ is so directly in contra- 
diction with the generally accepted view that there can be 
no doubt of its personal nature. And then, almost in the 
next breath, he goes on to tell us of General Trepov, whom 
he seems to have known, and of the Murman Railway, 
over which he travelled, without so much as a word of 
the 25,000 prisoners of war who were sacrificed to its 
construction—one of the greatest crimes against humanity 
that any Government has ever committed. His account 
none the less gives a very fair, and at times vivid picture 
of the Russian catastrophe. 

On his arrival in Russia Sir Samuel Hoare was surprised 
to find that the governmental machine had undergone no 
appreciable war-change. The bureaucrats were still sitting 
tight in their offices, doing nothing and not doing it very 
well, while the voluntary workers, who in England would 
have found their way to Whitehall, were spending their 
energies in bickering with the authorities. The Tsar, at 
the best of times not a man of brilliant intelligence, had 
shut himself off more than ever at a time when a little 
unbending might have brought popularity. His Ministers, 
with the exception of men like Sazonov, who had grown 
weary in vain struggle, were the creatures of Rasputin, 
stupid when they were not worse. The “ dark forces” 
were at work everywhere, stultifying the efforts of a few 
devoted men to carry on the War in all good faith. 

The murder of Rasputin, news of which was first sent 
to London by Sir Samuel Hoare, brought a feeling of 
relief. But it was only temporary. The Tsar had long 
since alienated those who could have helped him to govern, 
and was already thinking of abdication. Government 
became weak at a crisis in Russian history when strength 
might have availed. Soon after the British Mission had 
left the Revolution broke out. 

The title of “‘ The Fourth Seal” is of uncertain applica- 
tion. Presumably it refers to ‘‘ the dark forces ’’ which 
ruled Russia during the lifetime of Rasputin, though the 
forceful illustrations from the Old Believers’ ‘‘ Apocalypse’ 
might well apply to Bolshevik rule. Sir Samuel Hoare 
writes of post-revolutionary incidents admittedly at 
second-hand, and he never met any of the Bolshevik leaders. 
But he is no admirer of the present regime. 

Ann HINDLE. 


THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 
Practical Christianity 


“‘ Charlotte Sharman.” By 
3s. 62. not. (R.T-S.) 

“Dr. Barnardo: Physician, Pioneer, Prophet.” By 
J. Wesley Bready, Ph.D., M.A., B.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


Marguerite Williams. 


However far State action may ultimately reach in 
providing for the welfare of the nation’s needy children, 
it will always be well to remember our debt to those who, 
long before the State awoke to a full sense of its duty, 
laboured on their own initiative in this important field. 
It is of two such workers that these volumes speak. 

Miss Sharman moves through the pages of Miss Williams’s 
biography like some medieval saint. Saint she was 
beyond doubt—gentle, always with the vision of the highest 
before her, radiating goodness and love with every breath. 
Yet she was very human too. Gleams of humour flashed 
out often. Obstinate too she confessed herself to be; and 
not untruly, for these pages reveal how she allowed nothing 
to turn her from her resolve when once it had been made. 
But then the resolve was always reached after meditation 
and prayer. And the combination of gentleness with 
strength enabled her to shoulder impossible-seeming tasks, 
while her graciousness, in particular, was the magnet 
whereby she won and held the orphan girls whom she 
shepherded so well. The tale of this book is a remarkable 
one. It shows how a delicate and refined girl, beginning 
with ‘“‘ Mary Ann,” finally built up and controlled one of 
the finest girls’ orphanages in the land. It shows too what 
faith lay behind the endeavour; for Miss Sharman never 
begged, though she had, we are told, a remarkable faculty 
of letting people know what she needed. This record of a 
long life (Miss Sharman died at ninety-five) is one of the 
sweetest of those we have read. Its fascinating record 
will help to make Miss Sharman’s good deeds smell sweet 
and blossom from the dust for those who knew her and 
for many who did not. 

Dr. Barnardo’s work was on a larger scale and is more 
widely known. There is already a biography of this great 
man, and the new one hardly adds to our knowledge of 
him ; but the issue of a new Life will, it is to be hoped, 
induce many to read who have not read before. Perhaps 
Dr. Bready strings our expectations rather too high when 
he claims to have “ co-related Barnardo’s achievement to 
that of his forbears through an unparalleled era of social 
reform.”’ An introductory chapter on the Evangelical 
Revival of the eighteenth century, and a statement that 
Barnardo’s work is in lineal descent therefrom, is scarcely 
sufficient to fill this programme. The chapter is in fact 
unnecessary and somewhat irrelevant. But as a biography 
the book is worthily done. We are carried on from step 
to step—from Barnardo’s small beginnings in East London, 
through the development of his passionate zeal after he 
had heard his “ call,’’ through the trials of finance and 
slander (this last an everlasting disgrace to those concerned) 
till we see him as the builder of a truly national work and 
of an institution which has branches throughout the 
Empire. Barnardo dealt with the lowest of the low and 
made them citizens of whom Britain might be proud. He 
was one of the mightiest workers of our history—indeed of 
the world’s history—in practical Christianity’s cause. 

H, W. C. 


—— 
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Notes at 


Random 


The Persian Exhibition 

The most important event of this month, in the 
literary no less than in the artistic world, is the Persian 
Exhibition at Burlington House. For Persian art is 
inseparably linked with Persian literature, and a know- 
ledge of the one 


A Word on the New Features 
The new features introduced for the New Year will, 
I hope, meet with the approval of all readers. I would 
like in particular to call attention to the section “ For 
the Writers of To-morrow,” and the special competi- 
tion there for 


is necessary to THE BOOKMAN CARTOON—I those between 


the full under- 


standing of the 


other. 

For this reason 
the February IN 


BooKMAN will be 
a Persian number. 5 
Its six leading 


sixteenand 
oT eighteen years 
Fy of age. The 


“ Broadcasting for 
Bookmen” has 


JCTURES 

( 


” 


month to a full 
page, and this 


articles on various 
aspects of Persian A \ 
culture will x4) \ month a column 


be “Persian 
Art,” by Sir E. 
Denison Ross; 
“Persian Pot- 
tery,” by Frank 
Rutter; ‘‘The 
Persian 
Mystics,’’ by 

Dr. Neville z= 
Whymant; “The 

Spirit of Persia 
as Reflected in 
Her Poetry,’’ 
by the Sirdar 
Ikbal Ali Shah; 
“Omar the 
Tentmaker,” by 
Francis Watson ; 


and “ Hafiz and bs 
His Followers,” 
by Vernon Fy 
Knowles. In the oy 
review section, 


all the outstand- 
ing books on 
Persian art will 
be dealt with. 
In the “Col- 
lector”’ section 
is a special article 


of notes on recent 
gramophone 

records, written 
> to appeal to the 
general reader 
rather than to the 
musical en- 
thusiast, makes 


“a its appearance. 


Miller contributes 
the first of a 
series of “Theatres 
to Remember,” 
aa and should any 
readers be in- 
clined to doubt 
the intimate 
relations of liter- 


imix ature and the 
WN theatre, I would 
arian remind them of 
Mr. Miller’s words 
WDB (with which I am 
A in full agreement), 
A> that in this 


\Z country the 
_ AA printed play has 


become of great 


on the early 


importance, and 
Dreaming John Turns Again. that “ the rise of 


editions of Mr. John Drinkwater has written a Life of Mr. Carl Laemmle, the film magnate. the drama in 


FitzGerald’s 
“Omar,” and the competitions will have a Persian 
flavour. 

For the benefit of those who are not fortunate enough 
to be able to visit Burlington House, I hope to write 
a series of impressions of the Exhibition, and the whole 
issue will be very fully illustrated. The price will 
remain 1s., but as a heavy demand is expected, an 
early order is advisable. 


England is indeed 
of much greater importance than the decay of the novel, 
the mechanisation of poetry or the Stracheyfying of his- 
tory, for it is the one great positive achievement which 
links us with the Elizabethans.” 

The first of the contemporary foreign writers to 
Teceive consideration is Mr. Sinclair Lewis, the American 
recipient of the Nobel Prize. 


H. R. W. 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Dr. J. Wesley Bready, 
Author of “‘ Dr. Barnardo” (Allen & Unwin). 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 
in January 


Miss Barbara Hedworth, 
Author of “ Give me the Man” (Jarrolds). 


Crime from a New Angle 


“Some Persons Unknown,” by H. T. F. Rhodes 
(Murray), is something new about the detection of 
crime. This book describes how scientists working 
silently, and often behind the scenes, in laboratories where 
the uninitiated never penetrate, run to earth the murderer, 
forger and thief. It explains how criminals are traced by 
examining the wax in their ears and dust in their clothes ; 
how vital clues, invisible to the naked eye, are discovered 
by the microscope, the ultra-violet ray, and the delicate 
methods of micro-analysis. This fascinating account of 
the triumphs of scientific detection covers ground which 
has never before, as far as I know, been popularly treated. 


Memoirs of a Parisian Dress Designer 


“The Memoirs of Paul Poiret,’’ which give a gay, 
cynical and intimate picture of one of the most interesting 
phases of French life, are announced for publication by 
Gollancz. There is, I understand, little in the book about 
dress designing, but a great deal about notable French 
and international personages. 


Europe in Transition 


Fascism, Bolshevism, Deomocracy—the claims of all 
three are discussed in ‘‘ Newest Europe,” by Martin 
MacLaughlin (Longmans). The author handles states old 
and new; Germany and Czechoslovakia, Russia and the 
Balkans, Spain, France, and all that is most important in 
the politics of contemporary Europe. 


The Cost of Justice 


The enormous cost of litigation is a question that is ~ 


prominently before the public. It is one that effects all 
classes of people. In ‘‘ In Quest of Justice’’ (Murray) 
Mr. Claud Mullins, a practising barrister, reviews the whole 
problem and deals with it in a manner that is fully in- 
telligible to the layman. The author gives many examples 
of litigation, past and present, and brings out its human 
aspect. He draws many comparisons with Continental 
and American systems. He deals frankly with such ques- 
tions as the advantages and drawbacks of judge-made law 
and codification, our 
rigid standards of 
evidence, our legal 
procedure and the 
question of appeals. 
Sir Leslie Scott, 
K.C., one-time 
Solicitor-General, 
contributes a letter 
of introduction. 


Shakespeare for 
Children 
The Cambridge 
University Press 
announces a series 
Lady which should answer 
Eleanor Smith. 4 very definite need 


Portrait by Madame 
Yevonde. . 


among all who have to do with children. It is called ‘‘ First 
Steps in Shakespeare’’ and is arranged and edited by J. 
Dover Wilson. The first four titles are ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar,’”’ ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ and the cost Is. each. 

The story of the play is told in such a way as, it is 
hoped, will excite interest in the scenes that follow and, by 
means of unobtrusive explanation, will clear up in advance 
difficulties of a general character. Scenes from the play, 
specially attractive to children at this stage and specially 
suitable for class reading or class performance, are printed 
with full stage-directions. The scenes selected will gener- 
ally be found to form a continuous whole, little plays in 
themselves ; but it is obvious that after the telling of the 
story the class may proceed at once to any scene it desires. 


A History of Education 


Another series to be issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, which makes its appearance this month, is ‘‘ Land- 
marks in the History of Education.’”’ The object is to 
reprint scarce but important tracts on education and 
reissue the classic texts of educational science with intro- 
ductions setting them in their historical backgrounds. The 
first two volumes will be ‘‘ Newman’s Idea of a University,” 
edited by Miss M. Yardley, and ‘‘ James Mill on Education 
and J. S. Mill’s Address at St. Andrews,” edited by 
Professor F. A. Cavenagh. 


The Other Side in India 


“The Thakore Sahib of Limbdi,’’ by Elizabeth Sharpe 
(Murray), is a welcome book because it tells of the ‘‘ other 
side ’’ in Indian affairs. Through their free devotion to the 
Empire many of the native princes answer effectively the 
self-appointed apostles of discontent. Prominently amongst 
them is the prince of whose career and character this work 
tells. He is loved by his subjects and honoured and re- 
spected by the British at home and in India, and the record 
of his life should be stimulating and instructive to read. 


“ Flamenco ” 


Gollancz announce, for publication early in the month, 
“Flamenco,” the 
second novel by 
Lady Eleanor 
Smith, author of 
“Red Wagon.” 
The action of 
‘Flamenco ”’ begins 
in Spain and 
France, but takes 
place for the 
most part in 
nineteenth - century 
England. As with 
Lady Eleanor’s 
first nov-el, 
“‘Flamenco ” has a 
gipsy background. 

READER. 


Mr. Hedley A. Chilvers, 


Author of “The Seven Lost Trails of Africa” 
(Cassell). Study by Jane Plotz. 
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Correspondence 


Erasmus Darwin 
Dear SIR, 

May I protest against Mr. Grigson’s review of my 
biography of Erasmus Darwin, and draw your attention 
to a few of his misrepresentations ? 

Mr. Grigson says I pass over Darwin’s poetry in tactful 
silence. I have devoted some pages to its unconscious 
humour. Mr. Grigson calls Darwin a pompous, dabbling, 
self-satisfied yet most attractive ass, adding: ‘‘ This Mr. 
Pearson (a descendant) does not admit.’’ Your readers 
cannot but infer that I, out of family conceit, have tried 
to burke the facts ; but the truth is that I fail to “‘ admit ” 
Mr. Grigson’s epithets because I have drawn Darwin as he 
really was, not as Mr. Grigson likes to see him. 

Mr. Grigson continues: ‘‘ In his poetry and everywhere 
else he seems quite blind to the dawning spirit of a new 
age.”’ Previously your critic writes of Darwin as “ fore- 
telling all sorts of modern developments and discoveries 
from the doctrine of evolution to aeroplanes,” and subse- 
quently he writes that I do not see “ the significance of 
Darwin as a mark of transition to a new age.” I leave it 
to Mr. Grigson to explain how someone who accurately 
forecasts the future can be blind to what he forecasts, 
and how someone who bridges two ages can at the same 
time be entirely confined within one of the two ages which 
he connects. 

I also leave it to Mr. Grigson to explain why a “ true 
life’? of Erasmus Grigson should be written, if, as Mr. 


Grigson holds, ‘‘ Erasmus Darwin’s mediocrity shines on | 


every page of his biography.” 
Yours, etc., 
HESKETH PEARSON. 
Mr. Grigson writes : 
To answer Mr. Hesketh Pearson seriatim : 

(t) I cannot find the pages which Mr. Pearson devotes 
to this unconscious humour. Pages 204-212 mention 
Botanic Garden ”’ and The Temple of Nature,” 
and the ridiculous praise of Darwin’s contemporaries, 
and add that “‘ The Lives of Plants”’ was parodied in 
“The Anti-Jacobin,” but there is no trace of definite 
criticism. 

(2) Nothing was further from my mind to suggest that 
Mr. Pearson, because he was a direct descendant, was 
consciously burking the facts; only I suggest that a 
direct descendant, being human, is less likely to have a 
clear view of his ancestor’s weakness than an outsider. 

(3) To be a deep thinker, sensitive to the spirit of the 
age; to be, that is, a genuine seer, is so obviously a 
different thing from foretelling the phonograph, etc., 
that the point needs no labouring. 

(4) Nowhere in my review did I say that Erasmus 
was entirely confined in any age. To say so would 
have been absurd. He was, on the other hand, more 
of the eighteenth century and of the centuries behind 
it than of the nineteenth. 

(5) Why is mediocrity necessarily dull? Darwin’s 
mediocrity happens to be unusually entertaining, and 
his life, from its particular position, of some importance. 


Reading Circles and a Reading Circle 


DEaR SIR, 

The efforts of THE Bookman and other similar periodicals 
to guide and maintain some critical quality in the minds 
of readers must of necessity be only partially successful. 

For the mass of the people who read only do so “ pour 
passer le temps,” or as a means of relaxation from the more 
strenuous pursuits of life. That they cannot be blamed 
for this is obvious. But it is equally clear that this type 
ofjreading is not the most desirable, nor can it result in 
the stimulus and satisfaction which comes from a keen 
and alert study of any worth-while book. 


This is not a plea for more reading of literature of the 
“highbrow ”’ type, nor an attempt to thrust a wet towel 
around the brows of the tired business man or woman 
whilst perusing works of profound erudition. But it is a 
humble attempt to pass on to others a simple method 
whereby simple folk of average education may extract 
fuller profit and enjoyment than is likely or possible under 
present conditions. 

For upwards of twenty years the writer has been 
associated with a group of about a score of men whose 
bond of union is just that they love books and find real 
happiness in keen reading and frank talk. This Circle 
meets once a month, and each member in turn reads an 
opening paper on the book he selects. The opening, which 
usually occupies twenty minutes or so, is followed by a 
discussion lasting generally for an hour or more. In the 
freedom of a cosy dining-room, thick with tobacco-smoke, 
there is no hesitation in expressing just what is in one’s 
mind, nor is there any compunction in disagreeing heartily 
with the previous speaker. 

Not only is one led to a keen and critical reading of the 
book selected, but one’s views are clarified and modified 
by the expression of one’s own and others’ views. An 
association of this kind imparts a zest to life which the 
uninitiated could never imagine, and provides a fellowship 
that is rich in all that matters. 

In order that the links thus forged should be strengthened 
and perpetuated, a magazine is issued, and in the quarterly 
numbers appear the opening papers, full reports of meetings, 
original contributions, personalia, etc. The work entailed 
is regarded as a labour of love, and the Thirtieth Annual 
Volume now bears witness to the character and value of 
this association. 

There is not and never has been any necessity to exercise 
any censorship in the books selected for discussion. Every 
member feels in honour bound to choose a work old or new 
with some claim to permanent value, and to give of his 
best in the opening paper. Every member is called on in 
turn to act as host, and the Circle is in a financially solvent 
state on an annual subscription of seven shillings and six- 
pence. Thus is it possible to secure a measure of real 
happiness of the kind only true book-lovers appreciate at 
a ridiculous price. 

The foregoing is a brief résumé of but one of many 
Reading Circles in existence and flourishing in this country. 
Perhaps some may read these few lines and be tempted 
to inaugurate similar associations. If so the writer can 
unhesitatingly prophesy a rich and lasting reward. 

Yours, etc., 
LLEWELLYN S. KIEK. 


School Libraries 


DEarR SIR, 
The next edition of ‘‘ The Libraries, Museums and Art 
Galleries Year Book,” founded in 1897 by the late James 
Duff Brown, will be published in the autumn of 1931 ; 
after that it will be published annually. This new edition 
will contain particulars of a greatly increased circle of 
libraries, more particularly the libraries of the larger 
schools with a purchasing fund for books and an effective 
stock of, say, a thousand volumes; and also libraries of 
a semi-private character, or private libraries available for 
the use of approved students. To make the particulars of 
these as complete as possible, we shall be glad to receive 
from any source information that will enable us to get 
into touch with libraries of these or any other classes not 
already in the Year Book. Perhaps your readers can 
help us. 
Lodgewood, 
Gravesend. 


Yours, etc., 
ALEX. J. PHILIP. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


THE ESSAY: The Need for New Angles 
By Alfred Dunning 


Nowadays, when every conceivable topic is dealt with 
in book form, it is possible for any aspiring writer to spend 
a pleasant, and not unprofitable evening browsing among 
hints for the betterment of his craft. Some of them— 
such as the finding off[suitable markets, and the correcting 
of proofs—are so “‘ practical ’’ and so near to the desired 
goal of publication that the far more important principles 
cf sound literary work may be passed over by the en- 
thusiast as mere pedantries. It is a great mistake to do 
so, for without them all the 
market-study and all the “ tips 
of the trade’”’ in the world are 
useless. 

The greatest of these prin- 
ciples—greater even than the 
need for writing correct English 
—is that a writer’s personality, 
his faculties of seeing, hearing, 
thinking, expressing and musing 
in an  out-of-the-usual way, 
must be developed to its fullest 
extent. For the world is crying 
out for originality in its litera- 
ture as in its other forms of 
creation. 

Let us leave definitions, and 
get the essay to explain its 
nature for itself. There is a 
useful clue to its secret in the 
titles of many essays. Here is 
“ Alpha of the Plough” for 
instance, writing on a Top Hat, 
and A. A. Milne finding rich 
humour in “ Fixtures and 
Fittings.” There is also an 
essay by G. K. Chesterton on 

‘A Piece of Chalk.” 

These subjects—taken at 
random—are, you will notice, 
commonplace matters. But the personality of the writer 
obtruding with a unique point of view in each essay, 
transforms it into something startlingly original. The 
“* Piece of Chalk ”’ is a good example ofthis. Many readers 
—and writers—would think of this subject in terms of 
blackboards, and perhaps of walls scrawled over by irre- 
sponsible school children. Here is Chesterton’s concluding 
paragraph : ‘‘ I stood there (on the Sussex Downs) realising 
that this Southern England is not only a grand peninsula 

. it is something even more admirable. It is a piece of 
chalk.’’ And when you come to think ofit, he is right. But— 
would you have put the fact into an essay on this subject ? 

Your writing of essays, then, is to be intensely in- 
dividualistic. For that purpose it will be essential for you 
to cultivate a whimsical outlook on the little things of 
life. ‘‘ The World is so full of a number of things,” said 
Stevenson, whose essays are full of whimsies, and you will 
be well advised to begin a voyage of discovery—if you 
like, through rose-coloured spectacles—among the pots 
and pans and neighbours and fruitshops and chimney- 
stacks about you. Never mind the subject. Take the 
first thing to hand—even if it be merely the action of 
nibbling your pen while you wait for “‘ inspiration.”” What- 
ever you chance upon, make an effort metaphorically if 
necessary, but better still literally, to look at it between 
your legs. It is almost certain that you will see it as few, 
if any, have seen it before, and from this beginning you 
are likely to get that fresh point of view which is the life- 
blood of all arresting literature. 

From this we come to the actual writing. A fertile 


brain will jot down twenty new “ slants” on a subject— 
and use perhaps four. An essay, remember, is only a foot- 
note on life, not an outline of its history. Therefore it must 
be crisp and brief, albeit written to give an air of leisure. 

Yet, unless you happen to be a genius, your methods of 
preparation will be neither sketchy, brief nor elusive. 
You will plan, polish, arrange, balance and select your 
words with the same care taken by a conjurer before he 
presents an illusion. Indeed the spacious effects of some 
essays, their ‘ muchness in 
little,” represent the conjuring 
tricks of great literary artists, 
There is a fascination in sen- 
tence and paragraph polishing 
that well repays the thought 
which must be given to the work. 
Some of the shorter essays of 
the master, Lamb—his “‘ Popular 
Fallacies”’ for instance —are 
models. 

To end this first look at the 
essayist’s craft I must give you, 
in all friendliness, two Awful 
Warnings. The first is against 
the danger of Being Funny. 
Your whimsies, simply ex- 
pressed, will raise whatever 
smiles are necessary to the suc- 
cess of your work. The insidious 
joke is a blight on early writing 
and prevents many an otherwise 
healthy manuscript blossoming 
into print. The second is directed 
against preaching. If you have 
an axe to grind, by all means 
write an essay on the subject of 
Grinding Axes, but do not ask 
the world to read your crusading 
views on some—ism or other. 

And now, “essay.’”” Pens, ink, paper, personality, 
personality again, and for your subject, why not, since one 
famous writer has said you should be able to do so, write 
an essay on your door-handle ? 


Francis Bacon. 


Essays mentioned in this article 

“On a Top Hat,” from “‘ Pebbles on the Shore,” by 
‘“* Alpha of the Plough.” 

“‘ Fixtures and Fittings,” from ‘‘ If I May,” by A. A. 
Milne. 

““ A Piece of Chalk,’’ from ‘“‘ Tremendous Trifles,” by 
G. K. Chesterton. 

“Popular Fallacies,” included in ‘‘ Essays of Elia,” 
by Charles Lamb. ' 

‘* Virginibus Puerisque,” by R. L. Stevenson. 


Competition 

A book or books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen 
by the recipient, will be given for the best opening para- 
graph of not more than 250 words in length for an ‘‘ Essay 
on a Door-handle.”” Competitors must be not less than 
16 and not more than 18 years of age and, if at school, 
should give the name and address of the school as well as 
their own name, address and age. Entries must reach 
the Bookman Office not later than February 1st and 
should be addressed 


Essay, 
Bookman,” St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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IN THOSE DAYS 
Book Topics a Generation Ago 
(From “ THE Bookman,” JANUARY, 1896) 


Mr. George Gissing thinks that the very important novel 
upon which he is now engaged will occupy him during the 
whole of next year. So entirely absorbed is he in this 
work that he is very reluctant to take any contracts for 
short stories just now, and is declining proposals of the 
kind very freely. 

We understand that the sale of Mr. Balfour’s ‘“‘ The 
Foundations of Belief ’’ continues to be as brisk as ever, 
and that another edition is now in the press. 


* * * * 

We hear that another edition of 10,000 copies of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Second Jungle Book ”’ is in the press. 
We believe that this book has sold more rapidly than any 
books previously published by Mr. Kipling. 


* * * * 


Appended is a list of the leading books of the season. 
It would appear to show a wide range of taste, but this 
column chronicles, and must not criticise. Many of the 
titles have been named in previous lists. The selection 
has, however, been made after considerable careful inquiry, 
and may be taken as a correct index of the most popular 
books of the moment. 

“ Trilby.”” By George Du Maurier. 

“The Sorrows of Satan.’’ By Marie Corelli. 

“The Days of Auld Lang Syne.” By Ian Maclaren. 
““ Sweetheart Travellers.”” By S. R. Crockett. 

““My Honey.”’ By the author of “‘ Tip Cat.” 

“The Carbonnels.’”’ By C. M. Yonge. 

“ The Tiger of Mysore.’”’ By G. A. Henty. 

“A Knight of the White Cross.’””’ By G. A. Henty. 
“Through Russian Snows.’”’ By G. A. Henty. 

“ The Story of Rosina.’”” By Austin Dobson. 

“The Father of the Forest,’’ etc. By Wm. Watson. 
‘““ A Message for the Day.’”’ By J. R. Miller. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses.’”’ By R. L. Stevenson. 
“The Wallypug of Why.”” By G. E. Farrow. 

“ Katawampus.”’ By E. A. Parry. 

“The Gurneys of Earlham.”’ By A. J. C. Hare. 
“The Red True Story Book.” By A. Lang. 

““ The Story of a Cat and a Cake.’’ By M. Bramston. 
““ The Chronicles of Count Antonio.”” By A. Hope. 
“ The Red Cockade.” By S. Weyman. 

“The Second Jungle Book.”” By Rudyard Kipling. 


* * 
The Controversy over ‘‘ Jude the Obscure ”’ 


It is no part of my present purpose to attempt an esti- 
mate of the merits of ‘‘ Jude,” and assuredly the book 
stands in no need of advocacy. If its grip upon the reader 
from first page to last, its amount of “‘ new ground taken 
in,” the pathos of its earlier pages and the poignant tragedy 
of its last, have escaped the eye of anyone who has read 
it, this is not the place to point them out. Neither, in 
sooth, is it the place in which to hold a brief for the liberty 
of literature. That cause has been pleaded once for all 
by the greatest of living poets—the scorn and eloquence 
of whose youthful oratory must still ring freshly in the ears 
of all who, by giving heed to these things, become competent 
to discuss them. It is somewhat late now to be proving 
that, in order to be great, literature must be free, that 
whenever literature has been great it has been free, or has 
defied its trammels. It is somewhat late also to point 
out to purblind eyes that liberty is not licence. But perhaps 
it is not too late to pose the pertinent question how it 
comes about that the very newspapers which vie with each 
other in appreciation of the effrontery of the libertine 
De Maupassant should raise their hands in pious horror 
over the earnestness and sincerity brought to bear by 
Thomas Hardy upon a social or sexual problem ? 

S1R GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
Beethoven, Wagner and Schubert 


The tale of Orpheus in the Underworld is one of those 
legends which has fascinated the imagination of man and 
become an imperishable allegory of the triumph of art 
over the powers of darkness. We forget even the loss of 
Eurydice in remembering the victory of music. Whether 
or not Beethoven intended the short, exquisite second 
movement of the Concerto in G Major to represent Orpheus 
supplicating the powers of the Underworld will never be 
known for a certainty, but no one who has once listened 
to it with that “ programme” in mind can ever again 
entirely dismiss it—the dark, brutal theme of the strings 
answered by the softly appealing piano; the duel becoming 
more intense until victory goes to the solo instrument and 
its opponents are reduced to a sullen, subdued muttering. 

This movement—and indeed the entire Concerto—is 
magnificently played by Wilhelm Backhaus and the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon 
Ronald (H.M.V., DB 1425-1428). 

If Beethoven, harassed by the production of his opera and 
composing his most stupendous symphony, could turn aside 
to give us the joyous romanticism of this Concerto, Wagner, 
sixty-five years later, worked an even greater artistic 
miracle when he laid aside ‘“‘ The Ring”’ for a space to 
compose that “ loveliest expression of domestic adoration 
and sentiment in all music,”’ the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll.” It was 
a birthday surprise for Cosima on the Christmas Day of 
1870 and, in the recent biography of her (reviewed in last 
month’s BookMAN) is her own account of its first 


_ performance : 


“As I awoke my ear caught a sound, which swelled fuller 
and fuller; no longer could I imagine myself to be dreaming ; 
music was sounding, and such music! When it died away, 
Richard came into my room with the five children and offered 
me the score of the symphonic birthday poem—lI was in tears, 
but so was the rest of the household. Richard had arranged 
his orchestra on the staircase, and thus was our Triebschen 
consecrated for ever.” 


The latest recording of the Idyll, by Bruno Walter and 
Symphony Orchestra (Columbia, LX 79 and 80) does it 
full justice. The horn—which on that Christmas morning 
was played by Richter, who had learnt it for the occasion— 
is particularly effective. 

Other more “ popular ’”’ works by Beethoven and Wagner 
recently issued are the Sonata in C Minor (the Pathétique), 
played by Mark Hambourg (H.M.V., C 2051 and 2052) 
and ‘‘ The Ride of the Valkyries’’ and the Prelude to 
Act III of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” played by the Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates (H.M.V., D 1815). 

The penalty of popularity is to become too hackneyed 
to be heard and it has overtaken much of Schubert. Once 
I thought I could never bear to hear the first movement 
of the ‘“‘ Unfinished Symphony ” again. But the rendering 
of it by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., 
D 1779-1781) converts endurance to enioyment and 
brings out a strength which counteracts the too-familiar 
sweetness. And what Philadelphia does for the Symphony, 
the incomparable Léner String Quartet does for the Moment 
Musical (Columbia, DB 290). To hear these records is to 
rediscover Schubert. 

Records which should have a wide appeal are the 
Gingerbread Waltz and the Witches’ Ride from ‘‘ Hansel 
and Gretel,” played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(H.M.V., B 3564) and the Westminster Cathedral Choir 
renderings of Elgar’s ‘‘ Ave Verum”’ and Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Veni Domine,” in which boys’ voices are heard at their 
most beautiful. Many, too, will like to possess Lewis 
Casson’s ‘‘ Scripture Reading ’’ record (H.M.V., B 3657). 

On the lighter side I particularly recommend the version 
of ‘‘ Widdicombe Fair,’’ sung by Stuart Robertson and a 
male chorus (H.M.V., B 3668) with a realism which makes 
it almost visual, and, as an experiment, two Maori songs, 
sung by the Rotorua Maori Choir of New Zealand 
(Columbia, DB 309), though this is rather terrifvingly 
loud. EVELYN POLE. 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN By 


Literary Talks in the January Programmes 


I see that the broadcasting of poetry, to which I referred 
in my last notes, is the subject of a special article in that 
compendious volume, the B.B.C. Year Book for 1931. 
The article will be reassuring to those who feel that poetry 
is unduly neglected in the broadcasting programmes ; for it 
shows that the problem of poetry reading is being carefully 
studied at Savoy Hill. The general aim, it is stated in 
the article, is ‘‘ to ensure that listeners should hear some of 
the finest poetry in the world read in a manner worthy of 
it, and that this should include the best of both old and 
new ’’; and for my own part I am disposed to cry, ‘‘ Hear, 
hear ’’ to such an entirely laudable sentiment. I should 
like, however, to see this sentiment more obviously fulfilled 
in the programmes, for I still feel that four poetry readings, 
each of fifteen minutes’ duration, is a pretty small ration 
for a month’s broadcasting. And what makes it worse 
is that the readings are usually given at six o’clock, which 
is an hour when a great many people are otherwise occupied 
than in listening to the wireless. Couldn’t they, just as 
an experiment, be allotted a place later in the evening ? 
However that may be, the poetry readings for January 
will be extremely interesting for those who are able to 
hear them. They are the beginning of a series of excerpts, 
arranged by Mr. John Sparrow, from English Religious 
Poetry, and the poets will range from Donne and Herbert 
to Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson (Mondays, 
January 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th; 6.0 p.m.). 


Mr. Squire Again 


From a literary point of view the “‘ high-spot’’ of the 
January programmes is undoubtedly the new series of talks 
by Mr. J. C. Squire. As a writer Mr. Squire has many 
admirers and.a few detractors ; as a speaker before the micro- 
phone, he must, I am sure, have the whole world in thrall. 
His slightly sepulchral voice, which gives such delicious point 
to his interpolations of humour and parody, his obvious 
delight in whatever he is talking about, and the amazing 
good sense of the views which he puts forward combine 
to make him an ideal broadcaster, and his recent series of 
talks on ‘‘ The Enjoyment of Words ”’ stood out prominently 
among the broadcasting successes of 1930. His new series 
is entitled ‘“‘ The Enjoyment of Literature,’”’ and the first 
four talks will deal respectively with poetry, the essay, 
the novel and the play (Mondays, January 5th, 12th, roth 
and 26th; 7.25 p.m.). Mr. Squire’s aim is to explain the 
general canons of each form of literature and to glance at 
the various modes of approach to each form. It sounds a 
colossal task for a series of six twenty-minute talks, but 
it can be taken for granted that Mr. Squire will make very 
good use of the limited time at his disposal. This is a 
series of talks which no one should miss; evenif you haven’t 
time for Jack Payne you should find time for Jack Squire. 


Glimpses of the Past— 


Among the other literary talks of the month there are 
two series which will direct our minds to the past. Mrs. 
Oliver Strachey is beginning a series of morning talks on 
“Books About People”’ (Saturdays, January t1oth, 17th, 
24th and 31st; Daventry and London Regional ; 10.45 a.m.); 
and in these days, when biography is threatening to oust 
fiction from its position as the most widely read form of 
literature, her subject is a very attractive one. Biography, 
autiobiography and letters will all be discussed by Mrs. 
Strachey, who will refer to the lives of Christopher Columbus, 
St. Augustine, Benjamin Franklin, Shelley, Byron, Nelson, 
Lincoln, and others. I admire the catholicity of her 
taste. 

Another vision of the past is to be provided by Mr. John 


J. D. Crawshaw 


Bailey, who will continue his “‘ Readings from the Victorian 
Prophets,” which he began on the last two Sundays in 
December. Carlyle, Ruskin and Newman are among the 
Victorian prose-writers from whose works Mr. Bailey will 
select his passages (Sundays, January 4th, 11th, 18th 
and 25th; 6.0 p.m.). And although Mr. V. C. Clinton 
Baddeley may ultimately include some modern writers in 
his readings from “‘ The English Essayists,” it is probable 
that his readings for January will also take us back into 
the past (Thursdays, January 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th; 
6.0 p.m.). 


—And of the Present 


The reviewers of new books are unchanged. As before, 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy is to share the general literature 
with Miss V. Sackville-West (Mondays, January 5th, 12th, 
19th and 26th; 7.0 p.m.), while Mr. Michael Sadleir and 
Mr. A. Duff Cooper will take turns in describing the new 
novels (Thursdays, January Ist, 15th and 29th; 7.0 p.m.). 
Incidentally, what delightfully literary evenings we are 
going to have on Mondays, beginning with English religious 
poetry at six o’clock, advancing to Mr. MacCarthy or Miss 
Sackville-West at seven o’clock, and finishing with Mr. 
Squire at 7.25! 

Mr. Harold Nicolson is continuing his weekly causerie 
on “ People and Things”’ (Fridays, January 2nd, 9th, 16th, 
23rd and 30th; 9.20 p.m.), and Mr. Vernon Bartlett is 
resuming his brilliant comments on foreign affairs. Every- 
one who, like myself, thought that something rather 
marvellous had happened when Mr. Bartlett’s ‘‘ Topsy 
Turvy ”’ was published a few years ago, will make a special 
point of listening to his weekly talks on ‘“‘ The Way of the 
World (Thursdays, January 8th, 15th, 22nd and 
29th ; 9.20 p.m.). 


Crime and Beauty 


Though they can hardly be described as literary talks, 
three other features of the January programme deserve 
to be mentioned here. A serial detective story, to be told 
in twelve instalments, is being written by Mrs. Agatha 
Christie, Miss Clemence Dane, Miss Dorothy L. Sayers, 
Mr. E. C. Bentley, Mr. Anthony Berkeley and Mr. Freeman 
Wills Crofts ; and each contributor is to write and broad- 
cast two instalments. The opening chapters are to be 
given this month (Saturdays, January 1oth, 17th, 24th 
and 31st; 9.20 p.m.), and as the final instalment is not 
due until the beginning of April, it appears that listeners 
are to be kept in suspense for an unconscionably long 
time. 

Readers with a taste for philosophy are sure to be fasci- 
nated by Mr. E. F. Carritt’s talks on ‘‘ What is Beauty ?”’ 
(Sundays, January 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th; London and 
Midland Regional; 5.15 p.m.). His survey of the subject 
is certain to be wise and illuminating, though I have a 
sneaking suspicion that even at the end of it we shall not 
really know what beauty is. Even the clearest of philo- 
sophers become a little obscure when they are asked for a 
simple definition of the beautiful. 

In view of the Persian Art Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, I must also mention the series of talks on ‘“‘ The 
Treasures of Persia’’ (Fridays, January 9th, 16th, 23rd 
and 30th; London and Midland Regional; 8.30 p.m.). 
The first four are ‘‘ What Persia Looks Like,’’ by Miss V. 
Sackville-West ; ‘‘ Persia in the Past,’’ by Sir Denison 
Ross; ‘‘ Persia in the Present,” by Sir Arnold Wilson ; 
and “ Persian Art,’”’ by Roger Fry. 

**s The talks mentioned above are in the National Pro- 
gramme, unless otherwise stated. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT FIRST EDITIONS 


I have tried, as simply as is possible, in the last few 
articles, to provide some sort of guide for the book-collector 
as to what constitutes a first edition. One might go on 
writing about the subject for a long time, and still there 
would be something more to say. Because there are 
always so many views as to first editions, although there 
are certain cardinal facts about which we are all in agree- 
ment. But there are one or two points to which I would 
like to draw attention. I 
must be more or less brief 
this month, because the 
review of catalogues has 
grown to such an inordinate 
length. 

All kinds of facts about 
first editions have appeared 
in these notes, and I hope 
that they have been at least 
useful, and possibly enter- 
taining. All the points that 
I have mentioned are 
important, and must be 
carefully remembered by 
earnest book-collectors, 
otherwise many books will 
be bought which are in no 
wise first editions. One 
cannot be too particular 
about such a matter in the 
collecting of modern first 
editions as changes in text. 
This happens frequently, in 
many books, and all I can 
suggest is that the collector 
should make a note of the 
point as the information is 
come upon in some way or 
another, either by learning 
it personally from another 
collector, or in the press, 
or from notes in these 
columns. 

It is probable that many 
people know about those 
that are associated with 
Mr. Priestley’s ‘‘ Good Com- 
panions.” The first issue 
of the first edition has a 
word missing, namely 
“ordinary” on page 66, 
although there seems to 
be some confusion about 
this. Not everyone knows this, and it makes a con- 
siderable difference in the value of the edition which 
the collector may possess. Items like this must not 
be ignored, and some system should be followed in keep- 
ing track of them. There are a number connected 
with some of the books by Mr. Galsworthy. Take the 


ludicrous, but there it is, and convention ordains that it 
may not be ignored. And-although I did not know there 
was a second impression of “‘ Jocelyn,’’ I believe there is a 
misprint on page 257 in the original printing. Also in 
“* A Modern Comedy,” the first issue has two misprints on 
page 141—“‘ been is spelt “‘ beed,” and “‘ bird” is spelt 
“birn.” Then in connection with Mr. Tomlinson’s 
“ Gallion’s Reach,” it is worth noting that the first im- 
pression has a title page 
“Gallions Reach,” while the 
title on the wrapper reads 
“Gallion’s Reach.” The 
latter is correct, on the 
authority of the author. 
These are but one or two 
of the hundreds of changes 
and omissions that are to 
be found in the first editions 
that are being collected, 
and if we are to be exact 
in our business of collecting, 
we must surely make a 
record of them. 

On the question of which 
is the first edition, either 
the English or American, 
I have already written. But 
although collectors on both 
sides of the Atlantic will 
go on regarding the English 
firsts as the ones to be 
gathered in, we must bear 
in mind that if the Ameri- 
can edition was published 
before the English, the 
American is undoubtedly 
the veal first edition, and 
some day that fact may 
make all the difference in 
the value of it. There are 
several cases where the first 
edition of a book has been 
published in America, and 
I hope the copyright aspect 
of the matter was duly 
cared for. 

Colours of binding 
may very well decide 
which is a first issue, as I 
think in the case of Mr. 
Coppard’s “ Pink Furni- 
ture,” although here again 
I consider that this is carrying the “‘ point’”’ business to 
the extreme, as in the matter of advertisements. But 
all these things do apparently make a difference in 


Hell Open’d. 
(Quick). 
From Messrs. James Tregaskis & Son's 988th Caxton Head Catalogue. 


the value of a first edition. 


If a book is cut, this 


makes it impossible to secure so good a price for your 


copy than if it were uncut. 


This is almost tragic, 


“* Forsyte Saga ’’ as an instance. 


It is apparently essential 


that the first edition of this notable work should have the 
title page and dedication uncut, or else the value is lessened. 
I cannot help thinking that this is a point verging on the 


because it means that we who try to be genuine collectors 
may not read our first edition, unless we are rich enough 
to belong to a library, and borrow the book, or buy 
another copy from our bookseller. 
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THE AMERICAN RARE BOOK WORLD 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


The interest in Americana continues and appears to be 
little affected by slumps or business depression—at the 
sale of books from the estate of the late Samuel Kalisch, 
at the American Art Association on October 27th, a first 
edition of Stephen Crane’s Maggie ’’ (New York, 1893), 
12mo, in original wrappers uncut and unopened, realised 
$775, while another copy, uncut with the original wrapper 
bound in, presented by Crane to Elbert Hubbard, with an 
autograph letter to Hubbard inserted, fetched $1,125. 

At the same sale, a Shakespeare Fourth Folio realised $575 ; 
Shelley’s “‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’ in first edition (London, 
1820), in original boards with paper label, uncut, presented 
to Ollier, Shelley’s publisher, by the author, with a tran- 
script in Mary Shelley’s hand of Shelley’s letter to her 
from Padua, dated September 22nd, 1818, fetched $950, 
while an autograph letter of 
Shelley signed with initials to 
Thomas Love Peacock, three 
pages, postmarked Pisa, May 
16th, 1820, realised $800. 

A presentation copy of 
Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Maud and Other 
Poems’’ (London, 1855), a 
curious variant of the first issue 
of the first edition with the 
words “ Part I ”’ on the fly-title 
beneath the poem’s title, fetched 
$210; atrial issue of ‘‘ Guine- 
vere’ (London, 1859) realised 
$250, and the similar issue of 
“The Maid of Astolat’’ 
(London, 1859), of which the 
title was subsequently changed 
to ‘‘Elaine” and later to 
“Lancelot and Elaine,’ $350. 

At the Plaza Art Galleries an 
initial record of $35 was made 
with the offer of a large paper 
copy (one of forty) of the 
dramatic programme of Gals- 
worthy’s “‘ Loyalties,’’ presented 
by the Debating Society of King 
George V School at Southport, December, 1929. This 
programme contains a special foreword by Galsworthy. 
Other items at this sale were Samuel Butler’s ‘‘ The Way 
of All Flesh ”’ in first edition (London, 1903), $180, and a 
copy of the first issue of W. S. Maugham’s ‘‘ Of Human 
Bondage’ with the author’s signature on the fly-leaf, 
$160. 


Johnsoniana 


The purchase by Colonel Isham, the well known Johnson 
collector, of the remaining portion of the manuscript of 
Boswell’s “‘ Life,’’ accentuates the remarkable development 
of Johnson interest during the third of the present century. 
The origin of this interest was of course entirely British, 
the Johnson Club being formed at the close of last.century 
with a very limited membership. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
was probably the first American to realise the vast import- 
ance of the work of Samuel Johnson, and in ‘“ Books and 
Bidders ’’ ‘he tells an amusing story of his first Johnson 
“ find.”” This was the long-lost first edition of Dr. John- 
son’s famous Prologue, recited by Garrick at the opening 
night of the Drury Lane Theatre in 1747, which fell to Dr. 
Rosenbach for $3.60 at a sale at Henkel’s in Philadelphia. 

From that time on there was a steady increase in the 
prices realised by Johnson material, the MacGeorge sale 
in London in 1924 demonstrating effectively the prices 
which were willingly paid for good items. At this sale 
a copy of ‘‘ Johnsoniana or a Collection of Bons Mots,” 
in original morocco, uncut (London, 1776), realised £56; 
this rarity now reposes in the library of one of the leading 
American collectors—R. B. Adam of Buffalo. Other prices 


Dr. Johnson in his Sitting-room 
at Bolt Court. 
Drawn by H. Corbould; the room itself being rom a sketch 

by J. Smith. 


at this sale, which reflected the state of the American market 
although actually held in England, were £40 for an uncut 
first edition of “‘ Irene”; £25 for the “‘ Lives of the Most 
Eminent English Poets,’’ in original calf, uncut, and 
£50 for a first edition, large paper, bound in morocco, of 
“The Plan of the Dictionary of the English Language.” 
These were considered extremely high prices at the time, 
but they were nothing to what came after, 1929—the booia 
year in the United States—marking the biggest advance 
up to the present date. 

Limiting our attention solely for the purpose of com- 
parison to the American sale market, we find that the 
most important item in any Johnson collection— 
Boswell’s ‘“ Life,” in original boards—fetched $212.50 
in 1920; in 1929, at the Kern Sale, the amazing price 
record was $5,250: this price 
was naturally greatly augmented 
by the addition of important 
autograph material, but, even 
so, the prices speak for them- 
selves. ‘‘ The Dictionary of the 
English Language,’ in each 
case rebound, fetched $90 in 
1920, $180 and $325 in 1928 
andj $850 at the Kern Sale, 
while at this, the greatest of 
all modern sales, ‘* The Lives 
of the Most Eminent English 
Poets,’ in original calf, with 
notes and autograph signature 
of Mrs. Thrale, fetched $4,700 ! 

In the case of Samuel John- 
son it is not, as with many 
other writers, that one particular 
work has increased in value, 
leaving the less well known 
titles far behind. All have 
advanced in proportion. To 
take the case of ‘‘ The Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” the only 
records in 1920 refer to re- 
bound copies, so do not give 
an exact basis for comparison—such copies then realised 
between $105 and $111. The first copy in original boards 
within our period came up at auction in England in 1925 and 
fetched {90 ; at the Kern Sale a large copy realised $1,050. 

It.may be objected that the Kern Sale was entirely out 
of the ordinary, but the fact remains that the well known 
American bookseller, James F. Drake, of New York City, 
has within this last month sold a copy of “ The Life”’ in 
original boards for $5,000. This would appear to mark an 
appreciation on the Kern Sale figures, and proves that first 
rate items find a ready market even in depressed times. 

It is undoubtedly true that the amazingly high 
level of prices for Johnson material has fallen off— 
the comment is general that the rise in these prices was 
too spectacular, but the fact remains that the rise has been 
constant during the last thirty years and, with lower, though 
not very low, prices ruling in current catalogues, Johnson 
material must offer a fine investment for the future. From 
a literary point of view there is little need to point out 
that in appreciating Johnson, collectors are ranging them- 
selves with a writer who, though representative of his 
time, was also typical of the English spirit at its best. 
Prejudiced and fanatical in some respects, Dr. Johnson 
personified the courage and endurance of the Anglo-Saxon— 
a writer of fine prose and verse, he naturally appeals to 
the independent, democratic spirit of ‘‘ The Plantations,” 
as he termed the United States of America. 


[Next month Mrs. Nicholls will contribute to this 
section a special article on the Early Editions of Fitz- 
Gerald’s Omar.’’} 
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Picart—Temple of the Muses, 1733. 


From Messrs. Henry Sotheran’s Illustrated Catalogue of a Valuable Country Library, Part 111, Cat. No. 820. 
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CATALOGUES FOR ALL 


-There are a number of fine catalogues on my table 
just now, and it is not easy to decide how much or how 
little attention should be given to them. There is a truly 
splendid one from Mr. Sawyer. It contains a number of 
rare and choice books and manuscripts, as well as some 
literary statuary. These items, many of which are of 
great value, cover first editions and manuscripts of Byron, 
Masefield, Kipling, Tennyson, Milton, Keats and Charlotte 
Bronté, besides a remarkable collection of Dickens letters. 
Among the statuary is a beautiful bust of Charles Dickens 
which belonged to Percy Fitzgerald. The price of this 
is £315. There is an autograph letter of Charles Lamb, 
£110, and a first edition of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
£440. 


From Miller & Gill has arrived a well printed catalogue 
of first editions and private press books, as well as a number 
of finely illustrated works. These are all modern. It is 
a very comprehensive list, and covers nearly a thousand 
entries. The second part of the catalogue deals with the 
press books, and is an important section containing about 
two hundred valuable works. In the first part we have 
the books of practically all the modern authors whom 
we are collecting these days, and the collections of the 
authors’ books offered are, in many cases, very complete. 


Atlases and Maps ’”’ from the fifteenth and twentieth 
centuries, being Catalogue No. 500, has been issued by 
Messrs. Francis Edwards. This is a valuable list for all 
those interested. There are over two thousand items in 
it. There are atlases, maps and sea charts, as well as 
road books, military plans, and facsimiles of early maps, 
and many books of geographical interest. 


I found myself interested in two new lists from Mr. 
Blackwell. One deals with French Literature chiefly, 
although there are included at the end of it a number of 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese works. The other Black- 
well catalogue is a miscellaneous one, containing a number 
of old as well as modern books. Among them is a sixteen 
volume edition of ‘“‘ Arabian Nights,” privately printed 
by the Burton Club, £15 15s. ; Defoe’s ‘‘ A Tour Through 
the Whole Island of Great Britain,’’ 1738-42, 4 vols., 
£2 2s.; an Edinburgh edition of Henry Fielding’s works, 
5 vols., £2 Ios. 


From Putnams there is a well planned list of old and 
rare books, and a goodly number of modern firsts. In 
analysing this catalogue, I am inclined to the view that 
the books offered us are priced moderately. The first 
part is devoted to some three hundred books belonging 
to the “‘old” section; the second covers about seven 
hundred and fifty entries. Among the latter are collec- 
tions of the works by Henry Williamson, Tomlinson, Shaw, 
O’Flaherty, George Moore and Rudyard Kipling. 


Mr. Arthur Rogers’s list, No. 25, is well done. There is 
a literary atmosphere about it, and it has a nice cover. 
It is devoted to novels and prose romances that were 
published between the years 1630-1870. This is a good 
bibliographic catalogue which I shall preserve very care- 
fully. Mr. Rogers points out that: ‘“‘ This collection of 
novels does not pretend to be representative of the period 
covered,”’ but all the same it is Of much value and should 
not be missed. Two good lists are those of the Little 
Bookshop and the International Bookshop. In the 
latter catalogue I was drawn to a longish list of very 
interesting art books, two or three books by H. E. Bates 
—who must be collected—besides a number of miscellaneous 
works. There are three Bates books: ‘‘ Day’s End and 
Other Stories,” ‘‘ Catherine Foster,’’ ‘‘ Seven Tales and 
Alexander.” The Little Bookshop is a worthy little list. 
There is in it a copy of Marcel Proust’s ‘‘ The Guer- 
mantes Way,” in 2 vols., 1925, 15s. We ought not to 
forget to read more of Proust’s books. 


Messrs. 


MYERS CO. 


invite inspection of their large and 
varied stock of 


Rare and Standard 
Books, 


Fine Prints, 


Autograph Letters & 
Early Maps, etc. etc. 


Catalogues gratis 


102, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Oxford Street end) 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 2931 


All who are interested in Fine and Applied Art 
SHOULD VISIT 


BATSFORD’S 


New Branch Establishment at 


15, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W.1 


(Within a few minutes of Bond Street and Marble Arch and 
half-way between Oxford Street and Grosvenor Square). 


These new premises comprise three magnificent show- 
rooms in which are displayed a unique stock of new and 
second-hand “‘Art’’ books. In addition, a fine gallery 
contains a permanent Exhibition of Drawings, Paint- 
ings, Prints, etc., old and modern, including a large 
selection of architectural, decorative and topographical 
interest, and examples of the superb modern facsimiles 
of Drawings by Old and Modern Masters. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
FINE ART BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 
15, NORTH AUDLEY STREET and 
94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 31 & 33, High Holborn, London 
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FIRST EDITIONS 
of 


MODERN AUTHORS 


CAPELL 


15a, HARRINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
(Tel. : Kensington 7588) 


DISCRIMINATION 
IN BOOK BUYING 


There is endless choice in buying books, but it is 
sometimes difficult to choose the right book among so 
many. We can help youin your choice; the classified 
arrangement of our stock, the carefully selected 
Catalogues issued by each department, and the personal 


advice which we are always ready to give will solve 
all difficulties. 


In the Court House is an Exhibition of the Books and 
Printing of the Oxford University Press. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Led. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING~ 


350, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 3601: 


Burton’s ‘“ A Thousand Nights 
and a Night ” for £10 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. Edited by L. C. 
Smituers. 71 illustrations by Letcurorp. 12 vols., demy 8vo, 
= a gilt. London 1897. One vol. on approval. Quote 
offer 40. 


LIBRARY EDITION of Sir R. F. Burton’s translation of “ The 
Thousand and One Nights,’ edited by SmiTHers. 12 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. London 1894. One vol. on approval. 
Quote offer 40a. 

Libraries Purchased. We are prepared to purchase for 
cash whole Libraries or small collections of books Executors 
will find it to their advantage to communicate with us when 
books are part of the Estate. Expert valuers sent any distance. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVER’S PARADISE 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310) 


Oo 
oO 


DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. Ltd. 


oO 

oO 

13 & 30, TRINITY STREET a 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND a 
Established 170¢ 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN - 
NEW AND SECONDHAND 

oO 


Single Volumes or Entire Libraries 
Parchased for Cash 


Catalogues issued 


Every now and then there comes to me quite interesting 
catalogues from other countries. There are several before 
me from Germany and America. In previous issues I 
have dealt with some valuable French catalogues. The 
German ones are from Joseph Baer & Co., dealing with 
representative historical works and pamphlets, many of 
which are illustrated, and manuscripts and early books 
and prints of the sixteenth century ; and also a fine cata- 
logue (No. 10) of rare and early printed books, autographs 
and manuscripts and many books of early English litera- 
ture, besides a number of miniatures and books in fine 
bindings. The latter catalogue is printed entirely in 
English. Those from America this month are from M. O. 
Hunley (first editions mostly), James F. Drake and Good- 
speeds. In the Hunley list is a copy of Harold Frederic’s 
Damnation of Theron Ware,”’ the Chicago edition, 
for $25.00. I did not know the American edition was so 
expensive, although it is a rather rare item. As usual the 
Drake catalogue is good reading. There is a fine collection 
of first editions of Bret Harte in it, none of which is very 
high priced. I notice a copy of Barrie’s ‘“ Little White 
Bird ”’ for $30.00, which is certainly not less than twenty- 
five per cent. dearer than it would be here. 


The Hartley Catalogue this month is so attractive that 
I read it right through from beginning to end—and marked 
no end of items. This Hartley list is a clearly defined 
one, and contains many good things. There is a copy 
of Barrie’s ‘‘ Old Licht Idylls”’ for £40. It is described 
as an unusually fine copy. One can find cheaper copies, 
but we must always bear in mind the condition of a book 
when we are considering the matter of purchasing it. 


‘A short miscellaneous list is sent me from Ralph Broadbent. 


Messrs. Maggs’s latest catalogue is Part IX of Bibliotheca 
Americana. I have before written about this series of 
valuable catalogues. There are some _ extraordinarily 
interesting things in this one. There is one entry that 
I am reading now—Washington’s orders for the stopping 
of Privateering, sent by General Knox to Governor Han- 
cock. A short list has been issued by J. D. Miller, whose 
catalogues are always good. This new one comprises 
modern first editions, associated letters and autograph 
letters. It is No. 47 if you should want to send for a 
copy. 


An important catalogue has been printed by Messrs. 
Francis: Edwards—No. 532. And attractively printed 
and set out it is. Altogether in this specially selected 
list there are five hundred and thirty-eight items, and every 
one is an allurement! They are not all moderns, and they 
cover the period from the nineteenth century to the present 
day. I usually turn down the corners of those pages on 
which I have marked certain desirable items, and in this 
catalogue I find that the majority of the corners are turned 
down. Of the old books I was drawn to a number of 
Charles Kingsley’s works (‘‘ Westward Ho!’’, £25), some 
of Trollope’s, Leigh Hunt’s and Charles Lever’s works. 
Among the Moderns are long lists of books by H. G. Wells, 
John Galsworthy, Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Hardy and 
a number of other famous writers. 


Two important catalogues have come from Quaritch. 
One is a list of rare and valuable books, including works 
on Americana, including a fine copy of “‘ The Atlantic 
Neptune,” the four series bound in five volumes, 1774-81, 
the cost of which is £1,850. There are a number of rare 
Bibles in this catalogue, besides a considerable number of 
general works in English literature. Thackeray’s ‘‘ The 
Newcomes,”’ {50; Sterne’s ‘“ Tristram Shandy,” £350, 
and Lamb’s “ John Woodvil,” £150, among many others. 
The second Quaritch list is devoted to the occult science. 
This is a very comprehensive catalogue. Dulau’s latest 
catalogue (No. 180) is one of a general character. It is 
of an extremely varied attraction. There are considerably 
more than a thousand entries in it, yet these represent 
but a small portion of the Dulau stock. There is a good 
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selection of autographs, at cheap prices, available. I am 
looking forward to Dulau’s forthcoming illustrated cata- 
logue of rare books and manuscripts. Just as we went 
to press last time I received a useful catalougne from Greville 
Worthington of miscellaneous books and, a little later, 
one of first editions in poetry and belles-lettres. This is 
a particularly well produced catalogue. It includes a 
collection of unbound pamphlets and eighteenth century 
magazines in their original state. The pamphlets are of 
a miscellaneous character, as well as a number dealing 
with drama and poetry. 


Cornish Brothers, a house that I have known for a great 
many years, sent me their new list last night. A par- 
ticularly good one it is, containing, among a diversity of 
excellent items, some fine old coloured plate books, which 
seem to be coming into vogue again. Besides these I 
notice quite a number of sporting books, and a very in- 
teresting collection of works on angling. Interspersed 
with these are many modern first editions. The Export 
Book Co.’s latest list is comprised of similar items : sporting 
pictures and coloured plate books. The first entry in 
the catalogue is the picture, “‘ The Huntsman returning 
from the Chase,” an oil painting by W. Shayer senior, £20. 
There are many valuable books, some autograph letters 
and manuscripts in William Brown’s new (No. 275) cata- 
logue, and I was attracted by a ten-volume edition of 
Bacon’s works, {10 1os.; the Norwich edition of Borrow’s 
works, sixteen volumes, {15 15s.; and a very nice copy 
of the Nonesuch “‘ Dante”’ for £12. 


I have not often written about Mr. Steedman’s catalogue, 
so I am glad to have the opportunity of calling attention 
to his new one—No. 61. It is, as Mr. Steedman describes 
it, *‘ A Catalogue for the Collector and Reader.’’ There 
are many good things in it, such as a first edition of Jane 
Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice,’”’ containing the rare half- 
titles, £125; Barrie’s ‘‘ Window in Thrums,” £48 ; Cantos 
1 and 2 of Byron’s “ Don Juan,” £125; Bombay edition 
of Kipling’s works, £85; and many other things. I like 
the catalogue very much. It is a well arranged list and 
contains a great deal of helpful information about the 
books that Mr. Steedman has for sale. 


An attractive catalogue of rare and interesting books, 
with a preliminary list of autographs, has been issued by 
Reginald Atkinson, while one of books of eighteenth century 
verse, part 1—Addison to Jerningham—comes from 
Dobell’s. Then Mr. Sexton provides us with a very 
useful list. He captures our attention by printing on the 
cover, ‘‘ The Nourishment of the Soul, or Books for Every- 
man.’ That makes a nice entry to begin with. In the 
list is a most valuable item—Two albums: “ Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Barry Cornwall, John Forster, and 
Their Friends*’; and ‘‘ A Companion Album Amicorum 
of Mary Locke.’’ The price of these rare items is £475. 
Early Printed Books is to be found in Catalogue No. 63 
of the Salamander Bookshop. There is a very interesting 
edition of ‘‘ The Eastern Art of Love,’ by E. Powys 
Mathers, on hand-made paper, twelve volumes, {12 I2s., 
in Mr. C. Howes’s catalogue, and for the same price, a 
four-volume illuminated edition, in half morocco, 1844-45, 
of .Froissart’s ‘‘ Chronicles.’”’ There are about a thousand 
items in this capital list. This is numbered 41; but I 
would like to mention No. 42 as well. This is comprised 
of ancient and modern books, with a number of pictures 
and old maps. A list of works on travels and voyages, 
including Australia, New Zealand, Canada, America and 
other places will probably attract some readers. It is 
issued by Mr. Henry Cork. 


CATALOGUE ONE HUNDRED 
RARE AND CHOICE 


BOOKS & MANUSCRIPTS 


BYRON, KIPLING, MASEFIELD, SWINBURNE 
AND TENNYSON MANUSCRIPTS 


Shakespeare Folios, First Editions of Milton’s ‘“‘ Lycidas,” 
Keats’s ‘‘ Poems,’”’ Bronté’s ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” etc. 


Autograph Letters of Walpole, Fanny Burney, Barrie, 
Dickens, Shaw, etc. 


Kate Greenaway Drawings from John Ruskin’s Collection, 
and the Original Models of the Johnson and Boswell 
Statues in London and Lichfield. 


100 pages, 4to, with coloured and other illustrations. 
Price Two Shillings, post free. 


CATALOGUE NINETY-NINE 


Poems, Plays, Tracts and Broadsides, 


printed before 1800 
Post free 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, Ltd. 


12 & 13, GRAFTON ST., NEW BOND ST., LONDON 


OUR NEXT CATALOGUE 


WILL CONTAIN DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR 
PURCHASES OVER THE LAST FEW MONTHS. 
SOME OF THE RAREST EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY BOOKS, MANY OF THE EDITIONS 
DE LUXE OF BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY 


ARTHUR RACKHAM & EDMUND DULAC 


And a large collection (recently purchased) of 
FIRST EDITIONS BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


R. FLETCHER LTD. 
23, New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, LTD. 


University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
We issue CATALOGUES at frequent intervals of most subjects and 
shall be pleased to register names for these if prospective customers 

would say in what subject they are interested. 
Out of Print Books are searched for; Libraries purchased. Colonial 
and Foreign Library orders receive careful attention. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS NEW BOOKS RARE BOOKS 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, First Editions, 


‘Old Drama, Political and Poetical Tracts, etc. 


Catalogue post free 


HERBERT E. GORFIN 


91, LEE HIGH ROAD, LEWISHAM, S.E.13 


ECESSARY books for the Reader, Student 
and Library, seventeenth to twentieth 
centuries, at 10% discount. 
Catalogue 22 free from Dept. B 
The Sign of the Huntsman, 
Southborough, Kent 


W. H. T. ANSELL, 


WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES OF eAINT ING. With catalogue of 


engravers. 5 vols. Strawberry Hill, 1762-71. fiz 120 
CURTIs’S FLORA LONDINENSIS. 434 coloured plates. 2 vols. 
1777-98. £6100 


Catatocus No. 83 free on application, of ANCIENT anp MODERN BOOKS 
Inquiries welcomed and given personal attention 


CATALOGUE OF MODERN 
FIRST EDITIONS 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


THE LITTLE BOOKSHOP 
51, London Road 
BROMLEY, KENT 
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COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 
Two Books on Stage-Asthetics 


“ The Nature of Comedy.” 
(Boston: Badger.) 
Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes.” 
16s. (Cambridge Press.) 


By Willard Smith, Ph.D. 
By L. B. Campbell. 


To define laughter (like self-decapitation in Gilbert’s 
play) must always be a “ difficult, not to say dangerous 
act.’’ Professor Smith is quite aware of this, and begins 
with some witty apology: ‘‘ Every philosopher has had 
his try at it . . . and according to Jean Paul Richter, the 
sole merit of all the 


By 
Graham Sutton 


introductory section—the scope of tragedy, as defined’ by 
Boéthius, Boccaccio, Chaucer and other medizval authori- 
ties: namely the punishment of sin, even though the 
sinners be folk ‘‘ in chaires hih sittyng’?; and more 
particularly, the punishment of the apparently just. This 
is well-trodden ground, on which she does not long dwell: 
going on to analyse, in a sub-section of remarkable interest, 
man’s “ passions”? and “‘ humours” as conceived and 
codified by the Renaissance physiologists. And now 

emerges her thesis : 


definitions was to be 


namely that Shake- 


themselves comic.’ 
Professor Smith cer- 
tainly is well armed 
with philosophic 
authorities, from 
Aristotle to Professor 
Baker; but he 
brings also some- 
thing no less helpful 
to his task—a sound 
plan of campaign. 
This is to season his 


zsthetic argument 
with an_ historical 
survey ; for he first 


introduces and 
defines his theme in 
a full preamble; and 
then proceeds to 
illustrate his views, 
in tracing the pro- 
gress of the Comic 
Muse through the 
ages. To most read- 
ers the historic 
element is the more 
interesting ; and the 
Professor shows 
sound judgment in 
using it to safeguard 
his academic treatise 
from pedantry. Even 
at his most academic 
however he is seldom 


speare, well versed in 
academic theory, 
planned great 
tragic figures deliber- 
ately to illustrate the 
moral philosophy, 
and also what we may 


call the medical 
philosophy, of his 
day : that he was, in 
her phrase, ‘‘a pur- 


posive artist.” 

Iam not altogether 
convinced by this; 
for I take leave; to 
doubt if there. be 
such a thing [as 
“‘purposive”’ art. 
Campbell’s 

| theory seems to me 
| __ akin to those of that 

host of jurists, nat- 
uralists and other 
specialists who would 
all claim the poet as 
an adept in their 
mysteries. No doubt 
he knew as much as 
the next man about 
“ popular ’’ science ; 
-no doubt his casual 
knowledge influenced 
him, here as_ else- 


iyi 
| 


dull, and has many 
shrewd things to say. 
Thus, of comedy: 
“An application of 
the laughter-impulse 


to social man ” (his & equally, forehead is very mach wrinkled. between. the ge: Men 
enlarged, te egamst one another che unde ore rising over the upper one, | mugged up” the 


From * Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes,” by Lily B. Campbell (Cambridge Universtty Press). 


“social neatly hits 
the nail on the head) ; 
of propagandists— 
“A comedy that 
sends you away 
discontented with things as they are, is not a comedy buta 
sermon ”’; of Jonson and Moliére—‘‘ Jonson looks upon 
the moral flaw as if it were a condition: Moliére as if it 
were a disease. As a consequence, Jonson’s characters 
have no independent vitality.” Best of all is his shot at 
that most difficult task, a definition of humour—‘ Humour 
is laughter that has passed through the mind and acquired 
a reflectiveness, that has passed through the heart and 
acquired a sympathetic warmth. . . . The gift of having 
lived.” 

To discuss tragedy 1s easier ; we are so much more ready 
to agree what the term “ tragedy ’’ means. (I note that 
Professor Smith ignores modern comedy, and has confined 
himself to classics whose comic status is assured.) Further, 
Miss Campbell’s subject limits her to one period, and her 
thesis limits her to one theme. She too starts with an 


long gap between 

ANGER. * this and the idea 

The frets of Anger shew us nature, The eyes become red and enflamed the eye tall that Shakespeare ones 
set himself to write 

ws starug parking, eye-< Lrows are sometimes elevated and treatioes dea’t 


are open and believe that he 


academic authorities, 
or even consciously 
used them; but I 
am fascinated none 
the less by Miss Campbell’s argument—not only by the 
skill with which she conducts it, and by the force and 
wealth of the authorities which she quotes; but by her 
own reaction to the plays, which is so fresh and so alert 
that one can enjoy her prodigiously, even though uncon- 
verted to the conclusions she draws. For instance: she 
proves beyond dispute that Hamlet’s reception of the 
ghost—his doubts, his questions, his triple challenge— 
follows a prescribed theological ritual; she insists on the 
tragic heroes as racial types; and (in what seems to 
me her most absorbing chapter) expounds ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
convincingly as a study of fear, rather than of ambition or 
remorse as more commonly argued. 

I lack both space to present Miss Campbell adequately 
and scholarship to refute her. But not even the un- 
converted can grudge praise to an essay of such brilliance. 
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Sisley Huddleston’s New Book 
| 
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THEATRES TO REMEMBER 
I—The Embassy, Swiss Cottage, London 


When the final judgment on the literature of the first 
thirty years of the twentieth century is pronounced, much 
will certainly be said of the renaissance of the printed play. 
The rise of the drama in England is indeed of much greater 
importance than the decay of the novel, the mechanisa- 
tion of poetry or the Stracheyfying of history, for it is the 
one great positive achievement which links us with the 
Elizabethans. Yet often those who most enjoy reading 
plays are in danger of forgetting that this achievement 
has been made possible only by the strenuous efforts of 
lovers of the theatre, by the pioneering ventures of little 
groups of men and women who believed sincerely that the 


By 
Burgoyne Miller 


productions have been two “‘ costume ’”’ plays ’’—a transla- 
tion of Goldoni’s ‘‘ The Liar” and John Masefield’s render- 
ing of Wiers-Jennsen’s grim but beautiful tragedy, “‘ The 
Witch.” The former, exquisite in its artificiality, intro- 
duces many of the stock characters of the Italian commedia 
del’ arte, but it was so produced that it seemed as native 
and alive as a play by Sheridan or Goldsmith, while the 
latter, despite the setting in sixteenth century Norway, 
had as much realism in its atmosphere as any modern 
problem play. 

The chief reason for the very high standard is that the 
Embassy is particularly favoured in its actors; it can 


Portrait by Pollard Crowther. 


art of the theatre was not a luxury entertainment, but a 
vital necessity to healthy national life. It is the theatre 
which has made the play, and for that reason, if for no 
other, a study of some of the centres of endeavour should 
be of interest to bookmen. To be a play-reader but not 
a playgoer is to help to re-establish that lamentable state 
of affairs which last century made the English drama 
almost the worst in the world. 

I have chosen the Embassy, Hampstead, as the first of 
this series for two reasons. One is that it is the most 
recent, for it started as a serious repertory theatre only 
last September. The other is that it is in London and is 
easily accessible to the many visitors who often want to 
“do a show ”’ without necessarily wanting that show to be 
a musical comedy. In addition it is one of the most 
comfortable—the West End not excepted—and it is one 
of the cheapest in price, for no seat exceeds five shillings 
and ninepence. 

Its policy is to run new plays of every description and 
revivals of classics for a fortnight each, appealing to the 
most varied tastes, and up to the present its most successful 


A Scene from “‘ The Liar” at the Embassy. 


draw on all the undiscovered stars of London (and at 
the moment there are more good actors out of the West 
End than in it); the names of those who appear there— 
some of them in the permanent company and some of them 
visitors for one or two particular plays—are certainly names 
that will later be widely known. Three in particular are 
worth remembering—Francis L. Sullivan, Robert Donat and 
Joyce Bland. Mr. Sullivan is a distinctive character actor, 
taking infinite pains to perfect his parts and bringing to 
his conception of them a vast amount of jovial humour ; 
Mr. Donat is, I should think, the ideal juvenile lead for 
whom managers always say they are looking and never 
seem to find—pleasant of speech and countenance, graceful 
in movement, manly and intelligent, and withal so intently 
absorbed in his work that he manages to convince us that 
the play is more real than life; and Miss Joyce Bland 
puts to shame half the actresses in London by the perfect 
balance of emotion and intellect which is apparent in all 
her work. If all three are together in the production of 
“The Rivals ’’ which Mr. Whatmore, the director, hopes 
to stage early this year, it should be a notable event indeed. 
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MR. SHAW’S “APPLE CAR 
The Political Extravaganza Published 


““The Apple Cart: 


A Political Extravaganza.” By 
Bernard Shaw. 5s. 


(Constable.) 


By calling ‘“‘ The Apple Cart’? an extravaganza Mr. 
Shaw takes the wind out of his critics’ sails. If they 
complain of its incongruities, its crudities and perversities, 
he will protest: ‘‘ But what do you expect of an extrava- 
ganza?”’ If they urge, as the present critic would urge, 
that a play ought to have shape as well as substance, he 
will reply: ‘‘ But who called ‘The Apple Cart’ a play ? 
Not I!’’ And we are compelled to take it or leave it for 
what it is—a hotchpotch of political wisdom diluted with 
characteristic Shavian buffoonery, baldness of style follow- 
ing hard on the heels of true eloquence, horse-sense in 
the wake of nonsense, and an incapacity or unwillingness 
on the author’s part to allow his seriousness breathing space. 

His picture of the King who would not be muzzled is 
impressive until the King’s Ministers are let loose in the 
royal palace and behave in a manner which recalls the 
Mad Hatter’s Tea-party, and leaves the reader as bewil- 
dered as Alice was in the presence of similar ill-mannered 
inconsequence. It is all very well for Mr. Shaw to protest 
that he has not packed the cards; the fact remains that 
if a dramatist makes one of his protagonists courtly, 
kindly, shrewd, and in the theatrical sense ‘‘ sympathetic,” 
and the other petulant, ill-mannered and unattractive, 
he is prejudging the issue between them so far as it is 
likely to affect the minds of a playgoing public. Mr. 
Shaw ought not to be surprised if the easy victory which 
his gracious Majesty scores over a set of ministers whose 
manners and wit would disgrace a schoolboys’ debating 
society, has led many of his public to imagine that he 
believes in a benevolent dictatorship. ‘‘ It is never safe 
to take my plays at their suburban face value,”’ he says 
in an expostulatory preface; but to whom is he appeal- 
ing when he falls back on horseplay, incongruous comic 
ditties, Chauve-Souris Ministers of Labour and comic 
opera woman Members of the Cabinet, if not the suburbs ? 

Not, it may be presumed, to his intellectual peers, who 
might be willing to render tribute to the author of the fine 
piece of special pleading put into the King’s mouth on 
pages 36 and 37, but would only be exasperated by the 
farcical tomfoolery which intrudes on almost every other 
page. This is not the typical Irish habit of dodging from 
the grave to the gay, from the plough to the stars, from 
the puddle to the sky reflected in the puddle, but some- 
thing cruder, more deliberate and easier. 

‘“The Apple Cart ’’ shows that Mr. Shaw is as prolific 
of ideas as ever, and that rightly regarded they tend to 
support the political ideal and philosophical creed which 
are associated with his name; but this political extrava- 
ganza shows little of that mastery which enabled him 
in that earlier politico-philosophical play, ‘‘ Heartbreak 
House,’ ta weld and interlock half a dozen themes into 
an artistic whole. The extravagant comedy of that work 
had a meaning which related not only to the whole concep- 
tion of the play but sprang from a mind painfully exercised 
by the tragic futility of modern social practice, and eager 
to point out a path which would lead to social salvation. 
“The Apple Cart,” a variation on a similar theme, is 
more detached, as if the author were only academically 
interested in it. One is uncomfortably aware that he 
despises his audience and one is not unnaturally resentful. 
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Novel 


Notes 


SUSAN PRICE OR RESOLUTION, By Mrs. Francis Brown. 
6s. (Bodley Head.) 

Jane Austen left the wedding bells ringing for Fanny 
and her Edmund, poor Maria—reft from the arms of the 
unprincipled Mr. Crawford and incarcerated in the country 
under the guardianship of her Aunt Norris—and sister 
Susan Price, established at the Park. Now Mrs. Francis 
Brown—Miss Austen’s great-grandniece—with an heroic 
courage takes up the tale at a point six years later. After 
Chambertin—Wincarnis. Fanny is revelling in ecstatic 
doormaticity, the proud mother of two of Edmund’s chil- 
dren, Dr. Grant is dead of an apoplexy and his widow and 
Miss Crawford return to trouble the decorous shades of 
Mansfield. Sir Thomas has mellowed somewhat, is less 
stern and grown so lax as to countenance the renewing 
an acquaintance with a 
family which had proved 
already to exert so dele- 
terious an influence upon 
his own, only Fanny and 
Edmund have qualms. 
Lady Bertram has of 
course none, and has so 
far forgot her indolence 
as to ride out to a dinner 
party in a chaise. Tom 
Bertram _ reveals an 
unexpected depth of 
character, and the theme 
of the book consists in 
tracking Susan to a 
happy issue in his con- 
jugal embraces. 

But before this consum- 
mation can be achieved 
it is necessary for the 
erring Maria to err once 
more and to elope for 
Scotland with, of all 
things, an apothecary ; 
which, event brings Aunt 
Norris hot-foot back to 
Mansfield Park, and 
burning to oust Susan 
or at least to oppress 
her as grievously as she had done her sister. Susan, 
amiable girl, has succeeded in resisting the blandishments 
of her cousin for two-thirds of the book when, by way of 
Miss Crawford and Fanny (who never could keep her 
mouth shut), Aunt Norris discovers all, attacks Susan and 
drives her precipitantly and in tears to seek the shelter 
of her paternal roof. In Portsmouth, then, she languishes 
until Tom and Sir Thomas, the latter reconciled to the 
match by fear of his son’s entanglement with Miss Craw- 
ford, fetch her back in triumph. Julia’s Mr. Yates with 
magnanimity provides Aunt Norris with a cottage not 
too near his own park palings, and all ends happily. To 
continue worthily an: Austen novel is. an impossibility, 
but as a champion of a cause so lost Mrs. Brown must 
be commended. Her work is competent, if uninspired, 
and is not unseasoned with the family wit. 


THE MISTED MIRROR. By Henry Daniel-Rops. 7s. 6d. 
(Martin Secker.) 


Mr. R. H. Mottram, who translates this book, says in 
his preface: “‘ If you have a friendly curiosity as to the 
real texture and build of French character; if you feel, 
as I do, that it is urgent that English people should really 
understand the French people, as a means to permanent 
friendship and co-operation ; if you find not a little extra- 
ordinary that fact that we do not easily grasp how the 


4 


From “ Madman's Drum,” by Lynd Ward (Jonathan Cape). 


French arrive at their philosophy of life, this book may 
give you some clue to the solution of. your perplexities.”’ 
These words are entirely justified, and for the reason that 
Mr. Mottram gives, if for no other, ‘‘ The Misted Mirror ”’ 
is a novel to be very highly recommended. The title of 
the book is intended to convey the same idea. We find 
in Blaise Orlier someone not wholly unlike ourselves ; 
we are surprised as we read of him that he is not more 
like us, the mirror is misted and, as Mr. Mottram says, 
“the image given back is not our own. Why not? That 
seems to me worth finding out.” 

But not merely because it reveals something of one race 
to another is this book worth reading. It is not even 
written with that object in view. M. Daniel-Rops is not 
only a Frenchman, interpreting his country to the world ; 
he is an artist interpreting 
the universal through the 
particular, though as that 
happens to be French it 
has a special interest in 
view of the problems of 
our generation. 

At first reading one 
would be disposed per- 
haps to conclude that 
many, if not all, of 
Blaise’s difficulties origi- 
nate in the clerical 
atmosphere of his school, 
nor can it be doubted 
that for a boy of his 
temperament the in- 
sistence on the chapel 
services and on the con- 
fessional, and the fact 
that most of the teachers 
are priests, must be re- 
garded as strong factors 
in the _ unsatisfactory 
development of his mind. 
But a little reflection will 
lead to the conclusion 
that only the good for- 
tune of exactly the right 
environment of family 
and friends could have saved him from the mess in which 
he found himself, and that his clerical education was only 
one, if a strong one, among many influences which led 
him on. 

In fact, though no English boy would have gone by 
exactly Blaise’s route, there can be found in this country 
young men who have made very similar mistakes and got 
their lives into very similar tangles. Some critics, misled 
I fancy by a remark by Mr. Mottram to the effect that 
Blaise is ‘‘ not a nice boy,” and having given the book 
a very perfunctory reading, have implied that the hero 
of this story is a little beast. 
What Mr. Mottram means is that he has not the sense of 
good form which our average public school boy has. It is 
worth while remembering that a good many of them have 
not got it either, and that some of them, like Blaise, are 
none the worse for its absence. It may get them into 
difficulties, religious or amatory (though it may not), but it 
does at least make them a good deal more interesting than 
most of us manage to become at any stage of our career. 


DIARY OF A PROVINCIAL LADY. By E. M. Delafield. 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

If we mistake not, this book will sell more widely than 
any other of Miss Delafield’s works, yet we could almost 
swear that it has been more easily written than any of the 
rest. There is here none of the delicate work and shading 


He is nothing of the kind. . 
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put into the earliest books of all, which have never been 
sufficiently appreciated ; and the “ Diary ”’ is not to be 
compared in interest and grip with “The Way Things 
Are,’’ which might have become a classic of modern middle- 
class life as led in a small country house. When one opens 
the ‘‘ Diary,’”’ however, one does not go far in the easy 
sparkling narrative to discover that the writer has hit on 
a very clever idea. It is the chatter of an average married 
woman, well bred, literary, coping with the difficulties of 
a constant overdraft at the bank and the kitchen problem ; 
so acute in the country. Here are extracts: 

‘‘ Our Vicar’s wife says she must not stay a moment, and 
we talk about Countrywomen, Stanley Baldwin, Hotels at 
Madeira (where none of us have ever been), and other un- 
related topics.” 

‘‘T ask Robin what his friend’s tastes are, and he says, 
Oh, anything. I inquire if he likes cricket, and Robin replies 
Yes, he expects so. Does he care for reading? Robin 


says that he does not know. I give it up and write to Army 
and Navy Stores for large tin of Picnic Biscuits.” 


The book is of the sort that can be devoured in any mood, 
so light and inconsequent and gay it is. Besides, it has 
delectable illustrations by Arthur Watts. But we rose 
from its perusal in much the same unsatisfied humour as 
that in which we left Miss Macaulay’s “‘ Told by an Idiot.” 
Everything is slightly satirised, and life as seen through 
the eyes of the Provincial Lady is very dangerously like 
a complete farce. 

But how cordially will most of us join in the hatred 
displayed over the casual visitor who takes so much time, 
and who is not worth knowing. We sympathise deeply 
over many small despairs in this book, such as that en- 
gendered at a tea-party by cook’s favourite labour-saving 
device of three sponge-cakes and one bun jostling one another 
on the same plate. The lady is also as afraid to get upon 
the subject of the tepid bath-water with the cook, as we 
are ourselves; and is a thoroughly human person with a 
sense of humour that twinkles and flashes through every 
banality of life. There is a wide field in this direction for 
any woman writer; but just a few firmer strokes in the 
drawing of this picture would lift it from the realm of 
the amusing to the memorable. 


THE SQUARE CIRCLE. By Denis Mackail. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Are we to say that Mr. Mackail circles the square, or that 
he squares the circle ? Whichever it is, he does it with all 
his accustomed charm. Tiverton Square is any respectable 
London square ; the twelve chapters are the twelve months 
of the London year. The circle—or the square—includes 
its “‘ queen,” Lady Poley, notable for granddaughters ; 
Colonel Parkinthorpe, chairman of the Gardens committee ; 
Miss Nicolette Norton, of the unhappy love-story; Sir 
John Melhuish, the judge, who had a romance once; Mr. 
Aaronson, the wealthy solicitor who has a romance of sorts ; 
and so by way of the noisy, happy, impecunious, uncalled-on 
Tenterdens, the domesticated Bristows and Ashtons and 
many others, we come to such delightful and miscellaneous 
sketches as those of the undergraduate, Ralph Allinson, 
and his immorally acquired red sports model, eight-year- 
old Esmé Allinson and her attempts at poetry and religion, 
Neil Eastwood and his toy theatre, and Angus, the Bristows’ 
Scots terrier. 

‘Humour, pathos, knowledge and understanding follow 
the anthor’s intimate penetration of the eventfulness of 
uneventful normality, chasing each other across his pages 
as swiftly and alluringly as sunshine and shadow chase 
across a landscape on a spring day. A delightful book 
not only for Christmas, but for all the year round. 


JEWS WITHOUT MONEY. By Michael Gold. 7s. 6d. (Noel 
Douglas.) 

Stories of destitution and poverty are many, but this’ is 
the story of a queer fantastic poverty of immigrant Jews 
living in New York. Mechel’s father could afford to buy 
him a “ velvet suit with lace collar and cuffs, and patent 
leather shoes ” for his birthday, but the family had to live 
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ina noisy tenement, swarming with bugs and cockroaches. 
He grew up amidst filth, violence, cruelty and vice, not short 
of food, but short of space, comfort, air, trees, flowers or 
any of the decencies and amenities which make life worth 
living. 

A vivid and unforgettable presentation of the problem 
of a prosperity based on a congested immigrant population. 


THE OPEN SECRET. By Oliver Onions. 7s. 6d. 


(Heine- 
mann.) 


It is almost impossible to tell whether ‘“‘ The Open 
Secret ”’ is an elaborate skit or whether it is meant seriously. 
At times it is so like the “ serials ’’ of the early picture shows, 
with their inevitable gang of “‘ foreign spies ’’ trying, for 
fourteen weekly instalments, to kill the hero by elaborate 
plots which always broke down. 

Under the sway of a bearded stranger—an Eton boy, a 
guttersnipe, a beauteous damsel, a laundry girl and sundry 
others carry secret messages and risk their lives. 

Here we have invisible ink, a message written on a lady’s 
skin, murder, a sawn-through steering pin, long conversa- 
tions in clipped cryptic sentences, blood and mystery. 

As Clarry of the cigarette cards (quite the nicest person 
in the book) might say: ‘‘ Oo-er.”’ 


MADMAN’S DRUM: A NOVEL IN WOODCUTS. By Lynd 
Ward. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Those who remember Mr. Ward’s first experiment in this 
type of book, ‘“‘ God’s Man,” will certainly want to possess 
“*Madman’s Drum.” Many of the woodcuts are of tre- 
mendous power and the sombre story unrolls itself in 
pictures with all the starkness of a Greek tragedy. The 
tale is perhaps to be “ read’ twice before all the impli- 
cations and details of it are grasped, but no one will grudge 
the trouble. And it will be looked at much more than 
twice. 


WANDERER’S END. By Dennis Cleugh. 7s. 6d. 


(John 
Murray.) J 


Marcus Junius Pollen and Miranda, his wife, travelling 
plavers and owners of the Imperial Jubilee Theatre Royal, 
deserve a place among the great comedy characters of 
fiction. From the day when they arrive at their winter 
quarters at Wanderer’s End, the lives of several of the 
inhabitants of that village grow brighter, and these pages 
of their history begin to glow with geniality and whimsical 
fun. Our only regret is that we are allowed to see so little 
of their actual stage performances. To follow the pompous 
Marcus and the kindly, flamboyant Miranda about the 
roads of England would have been a delight. 

‘*Wanderer’s is a human book, though the 
characters outside the theatrical world are disappointing 
—exaggerated types of convention rather than individuals. 
Mr. Cleugh died before his work was finished, and the book 
was completed by his wife. It is a happy legacy from 
a travelling player whose memories of a varied life were 
pleasant ones, and the abrupt and tragic ending to so gay 
a book seems hardly necessary. 


ENCHANTING CLEMENTINA. By Sophia Cleugh. 
Stoughton.) 

Mrs. Cleugh, in presenting this Victorian scene, has again 
proved her talent for romantic beauty. Here are re- 
captured the artificial, sentimental days of the eighteen- 
fifties, when dowager duchesses were in their glory and 
noble dukes lost their hearts to pretty dancers such as 
Clementina Arlieska. To save her son from such an 
entanglement the Duchess of Llandudno bribes a handsome 
young adventurer to lure the too charming Tina away, and 
another love story develops, encounters obstacles and 
leaps over them to a happy ending. 

Decorous ladies, demure young girls, polished gallants 
and powdered footmen stand in the foreground, and before 
them all comes twirling and pirouetting the high-spirited, 
vivacious heroine. Every page of her story has a gay 
magic of its own; she is an ideal companion for light- 
hearted moments, for sparkling dialogue is a natural 


(Hodder & 


accompaniment to this comedy. It is all charming fun ; 
bright as a June day and colourful as Clementina’s 
crinolines. 

There are several delightfully appropriate illustrations 
by Gladys Peto. 


THE FARMERS OF LEKKERBAT. By Nora Stevenson. 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Those, and there are many, who look back upon the day 
on which they discovered ‘‘ The Story of a South African 
Farm ”’ as a red-letter day, will welcome this story. Miss 
Stevenson has a gift of creating atmosphere by means of 
minute yet effortless description. 

The sad story of her beautiful heroine, Caroline, has for 
background the strange life of this dusty, sunny, sinister 
land, with the mixture of lethargy and brutality which a 
trying climate and the problems of a native population 
so often bring. 

A panorama of the daily life of farm and village is laid 
before us by one who obviously knows and understands 
South African life. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
(Cassell.) 

Mr. Louis Bromfield must be the most generous and 
industrious of men. Instead of padding out a short story 
to make it long enough for a novel, he has packed four 
novels into one. 

He takes a group of people at a dinner-party in New 
York, that incredible city of fabulous wealth and sordid 
crime. He lets them live before us for just one night and 
one day, lets them tell us of the years which have gone to 


By Louis Bromfield. 7s. 6d. 


_make them what they are, and leaves us at the end of nearly 


three hundred and fifty closely printed pages still seeking 
for more. Perhaps Mr. Bromfield will tell us some day 
what happened to Ruby and David, Fanny and Jim, 
Janie and Philip. 


SEED. By Charles G. Norris. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Norris has from the first been what we call a strong 
novelist. He has writteri about the most virile elements 
in American society, and has never hesitated about call- 
ing a spade a spade. In “‘ Seed ’’ he remains true to his 
method, and in his life-story of Bart Carter he has produced 
a vivid picture not only of a man’s stormy career, but of 
America itself at various stages of the forty years covered 
by the story. 

In order, one supposes, to keep himself and his story 
from sprawling, Mr. Norris has divided it into five books, 
dated at ten-year intervals. It is a praiseworthy object, 
but it rather defeats its own ends. A man conceivably 
might find his life running in ten-year cycles, just as another 
might find that thirteen was his lucky number, but the 
division gives the story an air of artificiality, and the reader 
feels that the selective method has been mechanical instead 
of artistic and vital. 

All the same Bart’s life is a very interesting one, and 
most of the other characters, of whom there are an immense 
number, are interesting too. His father, Captain Dan, 
though he disappears early in the book, is a fine creation. 


THE ISLE OF DREAMES. By H. F. Birkett. 
(Hutchinson.) 


(Heinemann.) 


7s. 6d. 


“But I do see the world in my own particular grain 
of sand,’’ writes Mr. Birkett in his introduction to this, 
his second book about Overton—and in the main we agree 
with him. 

““ The Isle of Dreames”’ is a collection of short stories 
that is somewhat definitely localised in outlook, dialect 
and characterisation. Therein lies its charm and also its 
shortcomings. To see the world implies a larger and more 
comprehensive viewpoint’ than Mr. Birkett allows some of 
his characters and episodes. There is however a genuine 
power of observation, a pleasing choice of words and sure- 
ness of touch in several of the stories, such as ‘‘ Miss 
Huddlestone’s Third Tuesday,” ‘‘ Farewell to Ikey,’’ 
“The Last of the Ludderburns ”’ and ‘‘ The Old House at 
Home ”’ that deserve praise. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 
Mrs. Dose, the Doctor's Wife.”’ 
5s. (Bodley Head.) 


The Book of Howlers.” 
1s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


By Joyce Dennys. 


Selected by H. Cecil Hunt. 


Hitherto enjoying a reputation as a light artist, Miss 
Joyce Dennys has now turned author; and though she 
illustrates her book with her own drawings, she does not 
merely “write round’’ them. She appears equally happy 
in either medium. 


There can be no doubt that ‘‘ Mrs. Dose” will appeal 
to doctors, but they must be careful not to leave her about 
in the waiting-room. A nervous patient would lose all 
confidence in his medical adviser after two or three pages 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Dose.’’ Or rather he would gain such an increased 
respect for his medical adviser’s wife, that he would rather 
consult her. For this book light-heartedly points out 
how the Profession is made—and occasionally marred— 
by its wives. The doctor’s wife who Fails to Keep the 
Brass Plate Clean, or who Gives Away Professional Secrets, 
or who herself Falls Ill, is she who fails to put on the 
“ false nose ’’ which, in Miss Denny’s opinion, is worn by 
all doctors’ wives who cherish their husband’s good name. 
“A Doctor’s Wife must wear a False Nose to disguise her- 
self,’ writes Miss Dennys, ‘‘ and thus persuade her husband’s 
patients, and even more, the people who are not her 
husband’s patients, but who might be, that she is like 
Cesar’s Wife, above suspicion ’”’ (incidentally, only a com- 
petent writer could have got away with that complex 
sentence). ‘‘She must, if possible, however dark her 
thoughts and evil her intentions, persuade people that she is 
a model of wifely devotion, motherly love and womanly 
yearnings.”” Such is the theme of this excellent little 
book, the gentle satire of which rises to its height in the 
poignant story of Mrs. Septum who fell ill of an appendix, 
but whose husband was Always too Busy to Attend to 
Her, and she, a confirmed false nose wearer, had to get 
quite ill before she finally got better. 


“The Highlanders have no real occupation. They 
inhabit caves. Even now when there is no common 
danger, the clans fight amongst themselves and are very 
reserved.’’ This prolonged type of ‘‘ howler,’”’ taken from 
Mr. Cecil Hunt’s latest selection, is in many ways more 
entertaining than the merely funny kind, and Mr. Hunt 
has been wise in giving space to others like it. For any of 
us might have written ‘‘ Don Juan is a town in the West 
Indies,’’ but in the definition of the Highlands one may 
detect an individual mind at work. Similarly with the 
little excursion into etiquette: ‘“‘ A real gentleman might 
be walking along a street and meet a young lady, he would 
go up to her and raise his hat, and say, good evening dear 
come along a me, she would and when he left her he would 
say good night darling, and ask her to meet him at so- 
and-so.’’ Now where did the child get his ideas ? Some- 
times a howler strikes near the truth thus: ‘‘ The Nationa] 
Debt is a debt business men pay to keep up appearances,” 
and “ Jazz is the fashionable music to-day, but soon, 
people say, we shall return to composers.’’ Whoever 
wrote ‘‘ The Difference between the Fifteen and the Forty- 
five is the Thirty Years War ”’ evidently has a better head 
for figures than for history; and there is some poetry— 
but not his own—in the author of the following: The 
Spanish Armada was because Mary maried the Spanish 
King and he wanted Elizabeth to mary him and a storm 
stoped it so it never came and it was about the close of a 
warm somers day there came a merchant ship fool sale 
to Plymouth Sound her crew had seen the Armada beyond 
Orena’s Isle and the English put mertela towers all along 
the shore and the beaken blased on Dungeness and then 
it went on to Liverpool'and then to Linn and then to 
Milford Bay it blased and on meny another place and there 
was great commotion throughout all England but all the 
set out was for nothing.” 

F. A. Rice. 


DETECTIVE STORIES 


“* The Man Without Pity.” 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

“ HalfaClue.” By J. Russell Warren. 7s.6d. (Ward, 


By Seldon Truss. 7s. 6d 


Lock 

“* Murder at Covent Garden.” By William J. Makin. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

‘* Murder at the Pageant.”” By Victor L. Whitechurch. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


“* The Death of Dr. Whitelaw.” 
7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


“The Mysterious Mademoiselle.” 
Grierson. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for the writer of 
detective stories to startle his readers into advertising his. 
wares by the introduction of a thrilling novelty, either in 
plot or in the manner of telling the story. With some 
writers there is a tendency towards the piling up of breath- 
taking situations in such rapid succession that the reader’s. 
logical faculties are bludgeoned into insensibility ; toa man 
of good imagination this is easier than the complicated busi- 
ness of working out a detailed cause and effect story which, 
set down backwards, makes the reader gasp at the author’s 
logic, and applaud vigorously the unerring deduction of 
the sleuth-in-chief. 

Mr. Seldon Truss has written a thriller pure and simple. 
The careful reader who likes to see every incident properly 
dovetailed will find gaps here and there, where the hench-- 
men of ‘‘ Number Nought’”’ of the Nemo Club and their 
opponents are left in highly uncomfortable situations, only 
to reappear elsewhere shortly afterwards with no indica- 
tion as to how they were released. But the story is com- 
pelling ; one cannot imagine any reader leaving the story 
half-way and forgetting to finish it. The author reserves. 
two surprises for the last few pages. ‘‘ Half a Clue”’ isa 
similar type of story, plenty of rough and tumble, two 
mysterious murders, love interest and dramatic situations, 
but the reason for it all strikes the reader as rather in- 
adequate. The interest is carried from chapter to chapter 
with a swing, and there are several hair-raising scenes with 
almost incredible escapes to round them off. 

Mr. Makin’s story is good and his setting excellent, 
but for the experienced reader the plot is too easily seen 
through. The story opens in Covent Garden and the 
protagonists play, and work, with oranges. The oranges 
idea is novel, but there are very few detective story “‘ fans ’” 
who, learning that the oranges came from South Africa 
to the premises of a Dutchman, would not be able to jump 
to the natural end of the story. 

‘“‘ Murder at the Pageant ”’ is a very good thriller. There 
are no “fancy” situations, no absurd false trails, no- 
superhuman detectives and no incredibly stupid suspects. 
Canon Whitechurch has written a straightforward story, 
and the reader may guess who is the culprit, but he is just 
as likely not to do so. ‘‘ The Death of Dr. Whitelaw ” 
gives the impression that it is almost a serious work on the 


By Alexander Wilson. 


By Francis D. 


* moral degradation induced in a sensitive temperament by a. 


long sojourn at Dartmoor (of course the man was wrongly 
convicted). It is longer than most thrillers nowadays, 
and the story is slow moving compared with the swift 
‘ corpse-investigation-discovery ’’ type now so popular. 
The author has taken great pains to make his style fit the 
march of his story, and the impatient reader will be inclined 
to skim through the book. There is a hint of Fergus Hume 
about it, but the acute reader will know the name of the 
culprit before he is half-way through. 

Mr. Grierson has written a rushing story in ‘‘ The 
Mysterious Mademoiselle.’’ There are no improbabilities, 
and the story fascinates the reader by the half-glimpses. 
behind the scenes cunningly introduced at effective points. 
The author moves real characters about with just the effort 
which would be required in normal life, and he gives a 
perfectly credible picture of French police activities in 
combination with Scotland Yard and a British scientist. 
A stirring last chapter ends with a brilliant surprise in the 
very last line. , 
NEVILLE WHYMANT. 
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The Bookman’s Table 


IN SEARCH OF IRELAND. 
(Methuen). 


This is a fascinating travel book which describes the 
author’s first journey to Ireland and a motor tour round 
the entire island. Let us say at once that Mr. Morton has 
written about the real Ireland, not the country generally 
imagined by the Englishman—a land where the inhabitants 
do nothing but make bulls and refuse to obey the law. 
As soon as he lands at Dublin the author’s iconoclasm 
starts, and he at once sets about destroying the legend of 
“dear old dirty Dublin.’”” The Dublin he finds is : 

Bs . a superb, indolent aristocrat among cities with an 

easy manner and a fine air of unstudied elegance.” 

From Dublin we accompany 
him on the tour, stopping at 
all the places of recognised 
interest, descending to the 
vaults of St. Michan, watching 
a race meeting, and even 
attending a wake. Mr. Morton 
however, excellent guide 
though he is, does not write 
only of the country. For him 
the people are the most in- 
teresting to discuss, and his 
remarks about the Irish prov 
the best of the book. , 

He finds them charming, 
hospitable people who are pre- 
pared to let bygones be by- 
gones. The one-time bitter 
hatred for the ‘‘ Saxon ’’ has 
gone now that independence 
has been achieved and smiles 
and greetings have taken 
the place of scowls and curses. 
A new Ireland has arisen to 
take the place of the tragic 
nation of past centuries. A 
nation not dehumanised by 
industrialism. As the author 
points out : 

“The curse of industrial 
nations is the cruel and cynical 
subjection of man to machines. 
Ireland may be poor, but at 
least her flesh and blood are not 
humiliated by that tyranny of 
mechanical things which is in- 
separable from the production 
of modern wealth.” 

So if Ireland is poor she has 
at least retained her soul and 


By H. V. Morton. 7s. 6d. 


has emerged from her tragic past with honour. In the - 


same spirit she faces the future, though fortunately, 
whatever that future holds, she will always remain the 
Ireland of Synge. Forgotten only is the Ireland of Sean 
O’Casey. 

Mr. Morton’s study is indeed of Ireland the Phcenix, 
and he has portrayed her in the colour of truth. 


A YEAR ON THE GREAT BARRIER REEF. By C. M. 
Yonge. 21s. (Putnams.) 

It is a mistake to think that books published as the 
result of scientific investigations can have interest only 
for those who have a large knowledge of the particular 
subject. Often enough they afford far greater pleasure 
than fiction. In Mr. Yonge’s book we have an unusually 
interesting story based on the results obtained by the 
expedition of which he was the leader. Leaving England 
in 1928, the expedition remained at their task for a year, 
_ during which time they experienced many curious ad- 
ventures. The author has blended two themes with the 
Barrier Reef as the background. He describes what 


corals are and how they have become the builders of such 
famous natural breakwaters as the Great Barrier Reef. 
Mr. Yonge has written clearly, and whenever possible has 
avoided any zoological technicalities. A large number of 
very good illustrations make for clarity in understanding. 


THE GATES OF LIGHT. By Beatrice Irwin, A.A., E.A.W. 
7s. 6d. net. (Rider.) 

This ‘‘ record of progress in the engineering of colour 
and line”’ is offered by the author after twelve years’ 
experience as ‘‘a colour specialist and illuminating 
engineer.”” The Irwin Colour-filter, if we may judge from 
the well-produced illustrations, is evidently a highly 
successful device; has it not 
found its way to masonic 
lodges in California, to Bahai 
shrines in Palestine, and else- 
where ? No doubt it deserves 
to be set up even more widely. 
But illumination, within and 
without, is the author’s sub- 
ject for econonfics ; industry, 
art are all affected, and ethical 
and esthetic values must be 
considered. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
TREES. 

By Richard St. Barbe Baker. 

2s. 6d. net. (Figurehead, 

London.) 

Sir J. Arthur Thomson, in 
his foreword to this “ simple 
and moving story,’’ reminds 
us that ‘‘ the world is bettered 
by saving, replacing and multi- 
plying trees.”” Mr. St. Barbe 
Baker, while on government 
service in Central Africa, found 
that whole districts were being 
made uninhabitable 
ruthless destruction of trees, 
the work of semi-nomadic 
tribes. Here he describes how 
he started the brotherhood of 
the Men of the Trees in the 
highlands of Kenya. He also 
tells us of the legends of 
equatorial forest folk, and of 
an exciting buffalo hunt. A 
number of excellent photo- 
graphs are included. 


Miss Beatrice Irwin. 


YE OLDE FIRE LADDIES. By Herbert Asbury. (Knopf.) 


To an American one of the peculiarities of London is 
the infrequent appearance of its fire engines; they are, 
like good children, rarely seen and even more rarely heard. 
In New York, however, one is constantly aware of the 
clanging of the engines and of their reckless voyagings 
through crowded streets. The reason for this difference 
must be left to those who deal either in the mysteries of 
statistics, or perhaps to those who deal in the greater 
mysteries of psychology. But for the reader seeking 
literary nourishment this difference will mean that “ Ye 
Olde Fire Laddies ’’ will appeal more to the New Yorker, 
about whose early fire departments the book is written, 
than to the Londoner. 

The glamour of the heroic fireman is in the American 
blood, and Mr. Asbury has composed an historical sketch 
which will extend this glamour into the past. But where 
to the New Yorker ‘‘ Ye Olde Fire Laddies ’’ gives perspec- 
tive to the picture of his fire department, to the Londoner 
it can only offer the attraction of curiosity. From the 
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very nature of the subject the book is local, and the frequent 
casual references to the geography of New York will appeal 
more to the cosmopolite than to the reader who has not 
crossed the Atlantic. 


THE ENTRANCING LIFE. By J. M. Barrie. 1s. 


(Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


This address to the students of Edinburgh University is 
pitched in the same key as that other famous address on 
“ Courage,’’ but it is neither so long nor, for its length, 
so full of good things. It is pervaded with the wistful 
wisdom and humour and the delicate sentimentalism of the 
former speech, but the sentimentalism predominates more 
markedly. Sir James has an aptitude for looking exclu- 
sively on the charming side of things that is liable to falsify 
them, though the charm of his speech is not to be denied, 
for, to quote the author himself, ‘“‘as Dr. Johnson never 
said, is there any Scotsman 
without charm ?”’ Of the art 
of the address Sir James is a 
master, and surely no student 
listening in the hall of a great 
university to the advice of one 
so ripe in experience could help 
being in tune with the pensive 
sentiment of such words as his. 


VANCOUVER, A LIFE. 
By George Gedwin. 
(Philip Allan.) 


For those who like tales of 
the sea and of the great 
navigators, this book may be 
sincerely recommended. Cap- 
tain George Vancouver, up to 
the present, has been one of 
the least known of the English 
eighteenth century explorers 
many are aware of a flourishing 
city in British Columbia which 
bears his name, but few are 
aware of what carried the 
navigator to those distant, then 
uncharted shores. The account 
of the vicissitudes which beset 
this mariner, of his courage, of 
his unrelaxing conscientious- 
ness even when ill and home- 
sick, form a record worthy 
of that other more famous 
eighteenth century navigator, 
Captain Cook, under whom in early days Vancouver sailed. 
And Mr. Godwin has—so wisely—written his book with the 
reader in mind; he has relegated to appendix and biblio- 
graphy his historical material and left the body of his text 
open to a free, unhampered and simply written develop- 
ment of the protagonist’s career. 

The book is extensively illustrated and is marred only 
by a number of annoying misprints. ‘‘ On the 26th of 
October ’’ the Discovery (Vancouver's ship) left Van Die- 
men’s Land, and on “ the 2nd of October ’’ sighted New 
Zealand (page 46) ; this would imply a hitherto unrecorded 
circumnavigation of the globe, and at the same time 
seriously derange the chronology of Vancouver’s life. 


THROUGH MANY LANDS BY WATER. By J. E. Pryde- 
Hughes. 2s. 6d. net. (Figurehead, London.) 

The water is the river Danube; to the author “ one of 
the most fascinating waterways in the world.’’ So after 
sailing from Germany to the Black Sea, and feeling ‘‘ the 
need of a good thoughtful history of the river,’ Mr. Pryde- 
Hughes wrote this modest but quite entertaining little book. 
There is not too much history to overweight the traveller’s 
tale, and the photographs taken on the journey are beauti- 
ful. We strongly advise all who propose to sail on the 
Danube (and others who prefer to read about it) to study 
and enjoy this lively account of an ancient. highway. 


OTHER PEOPLE 


Notes on Some Periodicals 


The Adelphi 


The December Number contains a thirty-two page 
supplement of book reviews, most of them exceedingly 
well done. But lest we should be in danger of imagining 
that this policy was anything but an indication of the 
Christmas spirit, we are reminded editorially that ‘‘ the 
Adelphi is not a magazine of book reviews ; it is primarily 
a journal of constructive philosophy.” Yet in spite of 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s article on ‘‘ The Religion of 
Irreligion’’ and Mr. Roger Clarke’s fourth instalment 
of ‘‘ A Future for Public Schools,’’ the book reviews are 
by far the best things in the number. The most interest- 
ing is the announcement that the Adelphi is shortly to 
begin the publication of a 
series of booklets, the first of 
which will be Mr. Clarke’s 
essay in full. 


Life and Letters 

Here is an historian’s 
number with G. M. Trevelyan 
writing on ‘Carlyle as an 
Historian” and Lytton 
Strachey being slightly more 
vitriolic than usual at the 
expense of Froude. As the 
subjects overlap there is more 
than a little excuse for includ- 
ing both in the same issue, 
but I cannot help thinking that 
distance might have lent en- 
chantment to both. The 
juxtaposition is hardly fair to 
either. . 


The London Mercury 

Two poems by W. H. 
Davies ; a sketch, ‘‘ Uncles,” 
by Miss Romer Wilson ; a long 
review of ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s 
Letters’’ and another article 
on The Mystery Story” are 
the chief contents of the 
December Number, which on 


She noticed that the Brass Plate the whole I find rather dull. 


had not been cleaned. 
From“ Mrs. Dose, the Doctor's Wife,” by Joyce Dennys (John Lane). 


But “‘ The Present Conventions 
of the Mystery Story ”’ certainly 
raises the question as to 
whether it is not almost time to drop the pose of treating 
the “ thriller’’ as high art (which was amusing enough 
for a little while on its introduction about three years 
ago). It is comparable with the present craze, prevalent 
among the younger dons at our older universities, of refer- 
ring to P. G. Wodehouse as “‘ The Master” and of the 
predictions of backgammon as the game of the future. 
Which only goes to prove that in these days of extensive 
publicity, a mot is almost a menace. 


Artwork 


The Winter Number leads off with an informative and 
critical article on Forain’s work by Gabriel Mourey, which 
is exceptionally well illustrated even by Artwork’s high 
standards. I particularly like too John Grierson’s 
“‘ Cinema,”’ which is one of the most penetrating and least 
pedantic pieces of criticism of current and recent films 
that I have read. 


The Sackbut 


Here the piéce de résistance is undoubtedly Rutland 
Boughton’s “ Festivalediction,’’ in which he examines the 
decline and fall of the community spirit in art, and is of 
interest to more than music lovers. 

H. R. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JANUARY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than February toth. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon on the opposite page and send this with each answer 
or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE BookMAN, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—OneE GuINEA for a sonnet celebrating some event 
which might have happened in January, 1831. 
In awarding the prize, consideration will be 
given to the aptness of the event as well as the 
quality of the verse. 


II.—HALF a GUINEA for the best answer, in not more 
than two hundred and fifty words, to the 
question: “‘ What did Johnson do with the 
orange-peel which Boswell tells us (Saturday, 
April 1st, 1775) he collected and dried, but the 
ultimate use of which he would not disclose ? ”’ 


III.—HatF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse of the twentieth century applicable 
to any book advertised in this number. 


IV.—THREE NEw Books for the best letter not more 
than two hundred words in length disagreeing 
with any review which appears in this number. 


V.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


_ Results of November Entries 


I.—OnE GuINEA for the completion, in not more 
than twelve lines of rhymed verse, of Diaper 
Sandoe’s “‘ sentimental alliterative love-poem ” 
referred to in Chapter I of “‘ The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.’’ It was composed during 
the time that the poet and Lady Feverel “ played 
Rizzio and Mary together,” and the only lines 
extant are: 


“For I am not the first who found 
The name of Mary fatal.” 


The difficulty of course lies in the rhyme for 
“fatal.” Most of the competitors found that 
“natal ’’ was almost the only word, but only 
one of them, Miss Norah M. Butterfield, “‘ Etain,” 
Golf Links Road, Westward Ho!, Devon, to 
whom the prize is awarded, contrived so to use 
it as to avoid complete bathos on the one hand 
and an effect of strain on the other. Even she 
is not entirely successful. Her love-poem is : 


For I am not the first who found 
The name of Mary fatal. 


Romance with crest of crimson crowned 
Her northern country natal. 


A wilful woman’s wheedling breath— 
No sweeter than your sighing— 

Darnley decoyed to dreadful death, 
And rapt Rizzio, dying. 


Hearts for her housing broke and bled ; 
Her smile, in woodlands shady, 

Like sunlight shone.—Her spell has sped 
To you, most lovely lady. 


We also commend the versions by Gertrude Pitt 
(London), Molly Moore (Warnham), Angela A. Hannan 
(Forest, Ontario, Canada), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath, 
Kent), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), Alice E. Collinge 
(Bolton), L. V. Upward (Hampstead), R. Allen (Liver- 
pool), W. P. Grieve (Carshalton), Emily Davis (Dublin), 
and “ Elgee,’’ whose version we also print : 


For I am not the first who found 
The name of Mary fatal, 

Since in my heart the destined wound 
Of wasting love was natal. 


The wearied wanderer who goes 
To gaze on beauty’s garden, 
If he should pluck its rarest rose 
Needs not to pray for pardon. 


Who that hath learned the lore of love 
Or supped its puissant potion 

Can e’er dispraise or disapprove 
The depth of my devotion ? 


II.—Ha.F a GuINnEA for a description by Mr. Samuel 
Pepys of Armistice Day, 1930, in not more than 
250 words, is awarded to S. Barrington McClean, 
21, Greenknowe Road, Newlands, Glasgow, S.3, 
for the following : 


Up, and my wife, and to White Hall to see the Ceremony. 
The King, looking mighty well after his illness, placed a 
wreath on the Cenotaph with great dignity. A vast 
concourse watched; and Mr. Armstrong, the tailor, not 
too prettily dressed, did tell me it was not so solemn as 
before. I thought it grand, as did my wife. We stood 
with bared heads for the Silence; my wife did think His 
Majesty shivered, which vexed me greatly. Mrs. Batelier, 
scantily dressed and powdered, angered me by speaking 
of her poppy, she having a sixpenny one and my wife but a 
penny one. Much talk about me of cutting down the 
Navy, which gives me all manner of trouble in my thoughts. 
Peope are tired of War, and Armistice Day is a mighty 
bad thing for reminding them of their dislike. My new 
shoes pinched, but forgot them when the fine ladies passed ; 
I did swear Her Grace gave me a smile. Dresses much 
longer, which makes me sad that I may not admire the 
goodly shape of pretty legs. Mr. Armstrong’s fine daughter 
came up and we had pleasing converse, which did so upset 
my wife that she moved away. The Ceremony finished, 
my wife, Mrs. Batelier, and I to Lyons, where we partook 
of fresh tea and cake; and then home, and there had 
vinegar-cloths on my sore feet, but in great pain the rest 
of the day. 
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One is rather doubtful if Pepys would have taken his 
tea at Lyons’, but on the whole this entry does convey 
more of Pepys’s outlook and character than the rest. 
Too many competitors were content to give their own 
accounts of Armistice Day in an archaic English faintly 
suggestive of Pepys’s style, and one of the best entries 
was almost double the length allowed. We commend 
the entries by Mrs. E. G. Elton (London), W. Mockford 
(Biggleswade), Emily Knox (Dublin), Mrs. Maude R. 
Fleeson (Manchester),'Keith Baddeley (Hemel Hemp- 
stead). 


III.—THE PRIZE OF 
HALF A GUINEA 
for the best 
quotation from 
English verse 
applicable to 
any book adver- 
tised in the 
Number, is 
awarded to 
David A. N. 
Tod, 31, Brad- 
shaw Road, 
Honley, near 
Huddersfield, 
Yorks, for the 
following : 


THINGS THAT 
MATTER IN 
LAWN TENNIS. 
By Major J. C. S. 
RENDALL.  (Besant.) 


Where’s the beastly 
ball gone ? ”’ 


HuMBERT WOLFE, 
The Uncelestial City. 


We also select for 
printing : 
JEWS WITH MONEY. 
By MICHAEL GOLD. 
(Noel Douglas.) 


“ Tho’ hard to attune 


ROBERT BRIDGES, 
To Robert Burns. 
(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, 
Coventry.) 


TAXI. By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
wild call and a clear call...” 
Joun MASEFIELD, Sea Fever. 


(Arthur Davidson, 49, Lilybank Gardens, 
Glasgow, W.2.) 


IV.—THE PRIZE OF THREE NEw Books for the best 
letter, not more than two hundred words in 
length, disagreeing with any review which 
appeared in the November issue, is awarded to 


= in Every , farewell now, 
For verily I will not go with you.” 
From “ Everyman,” by Thomas Derrick (Dent). 


Miss B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, 
Kent, for the following : 


FOOT-NOTES TO A SAGA. By Francis BICKLEY. 
(Page 133, Col. 1.) 

SIR, 

’ Although Mr. Galsworthy may never be tedious, the 
Forsytes may be in danger of boredom. Sequels in fiction 
may become too prolonged in the interests of their 
characters—and the general reader. ‘‘ Forsyte ’Change ”’ 
certainly bridges the 
gulf between the 
Saga and “‘ Modern 
Comedy,” and needs 
no advertisement for 
those acquainted with 
the vicissitudes of the 
House of Forsyte. 
These stories are 
purely for that section 
of the reading public. 
Yet the ‘ Saga” is 
already complete in 
itself, and I should 
have preferred it-with- 
out the “‘ Foot-notes,” 
covering a _ century. 
They were not needed 
to illustrate the march 
of progress or the 
changing relationships 
between the younger 
and older generations. 
These were vividly 
portrayed within the 
pages of the ‘ Saga.” 
Moreover this collec- 
tion of stories will not 
find a place on the 
bookshelf of readers 
who, like myself, are 
no lovers of the short 
story. They will 
probably read them 
because of their 
authorship. Since the 
“Swan Song”’ of this 
illustrious family had 
already been sung, it 
seems a pity to have resurrected them from their 
honoured fame, even for the sake of lending an additional 
halo to the writer’s favourite character—old Soames 


Forsyte. 


Yours truly, 
A GALSWORTHY LOVER. 


We also commend the replies of E. D. Bennett (Stock- 
port), M. Luckham (Poole), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho!), Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), 
M.” (Hampstead). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMaN for the best suggestion for a competi- 
tion goes to Joan F. Harman, St. Gabriel’s Hall, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH By 


“THE BOOKMAN’ 


CROSSWORD No. 3 


PROCRUSTES 


A guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 


supplies the best clue to 39 down. 


+ js 6 
7 9 
w 7 
7 
20 \a/ 2a «25 
26 27 26 
29 30 M 32 
3 35 
37 
39, +o +7 42 43 
$2 
se 58 159 
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CLuEs Across: 


No match for the Three Jolly Pigeons. 

144 of them of this colour. 

Element of an electrolyte. 

In the Pyrenees. 

These provoked Retaliation.” 

Hardly necessary in the Author’s Bedchamber with 
“the rusty grate unconscious of a fire.” 

No chicken. 

Curtail what sudden misfortune almost did to Doctor 
Primrose. 

Bits and pieces. 

Frenchman’s “ I.” 

Guttural and ecclesiastic. 

Lower a title. 

We have to be these before attaining to 27. 

Lumpkin. 

“When they talked of their Raphaels, 

and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.” 

Yet this was his title. 

Diphthong. 

Redouble 42 down. 

May be painful when it gets a head on it. 

Imperative dismissal. 

Symbolical of mortality. 

1 down. 

‘““ My fortune leads to travel realms ’’ thus. 

Debauchery has overturned him. 

Ltd. (German). 

There were several in Captivity. 

With 33, we yet need a Judean city to make an 
old expression modern. 

“When lovely woman stoops to folly ”’ 

soil this that we would fain kiss. 

American State. 

Give it a head, and she may thereby conquer. 

George’s answer to every question concerning his 
pedagogic aptitude. 

Where a bad bargain was struck. 

London University. 

Transpose first and last to find an Italian town. 

A vestment that might have shocked Dr. Primrose’s 
evangelicalism. 

The glory of her sex. 

Anger. 

Verb. 

Reverse ; even then we need St. Augustine to find 
how Goldsmith wrote. 

Gentle Hermit of the dale. 


Correggios 


she may well 


Down: 


With 20 down, Goldsmith’s friend and benefactor. 


2. The good Vicar would have all men these. 
3. ‘‘ Shabby fellows ’’ such as gathered at the ‘‘ Three 
Pigeons.” 
4. Brings laughter or pain. 
5. A good drink, though queer. 
6. Honeywood’s was good almost to a fault. 
8. Reverse an article. 
9. Clean when new. 
to. Insects. 
11. Preposition. 
12 and 18. The Vicar’s landlord. 
13. Steamship. 
15. ‘‘ The Captivity ’’ was one of these. 
18. See 12. 
20. See I. 
21. Girl’s name. 
22. A foil to the Good-Natured Man. 
23. Marlow and Hastings mistook this for an inn, 
26. Game much in vogue in Goldsmith’s time. 
29. 63 lived here. 
30. See 35. 
32. Ist and 4th vocal. 
35 and 30. Bill sang an elegy on his death. 
40. Lonely, but snug from bailiffs, was Scroggen’s. 
42. Expression of surprise or amusement, often upon the 
Vicar’s lips. 
43. Mount. 
45. ‘‘ Sweet smiling village!” 
47. Geographical situation of 45. 
52. ‘‘ With food as well the peasant is supplied ” on these 
cliffs ‘‘ as Arno’s shelvy side.” 
53. Scotland. 
54. A more modern poet of the same country. 
50. 54. 
57. River. 
58. 60. 
59. 26th and last. 


Solution to Crossword | 


JIE MIE 
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TEED 
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BOOKMAN ”’ CrRossworD I: Charles Lamb. 


Among the masses of entries preference has been given 
to those competitors who endeavoured to introduce some 


reference to Lamb’s work into the clue. 


Unfortunately 


the two best suggestions—those sent in by John E. 
Woods (Coventry) and D. Parsons (Ware)—accompanied 
inaccurate solutions of the crossword, and the Prize 
of One Guinea is therefore awarded to Percy Green, 


2, Rondu Road, N.W.2, for the following : 


** Mild, slow 


to move and gentlemanly ’’—a reference to be found 


n “ The Superannuated Man.” 


We also particularly 


commend the suggestions sent in by May Murtagh 
(Leeds) and A. J. Wharhirst (Lincoln). 
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Clue to 39: 
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Books of the Month 


Books received from November |2th to December | 2th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue.) 


ART 
lL1FFE.—Photograms of the Year. Edited by F. J. 
Mortimer. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Harrap.—Christina Rossetti and Her Poetry. Edith 
Birkhead. 2s. 

Matava PUBLISHING House (Singapore).—Books and 
Writers. Eric Gillett. 


EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss.—Everyday Words. Alfred 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Lord Balfour in His 
Relation to Science. Lord Rayleigh. 2s. 6d. 

GREGG PuBLIsHING Co.—Great Comic Scenes from 
English Literature. Selected by Lancelot Oliphant. 
7s. 6d. 

Hopper & StouGHTON.—The Economic Crisis. Viscount 
D’Abernon. Is. 


HutcHinson.—Empire Free Trade. Rt. Hon. C. A. 


McCurdy. 2s. 6d. 
HERBERT JosEPH.—The Saving Game. Richard Carol. 
2s. 6d. 


Wisdom. “ Junior” Series, Books Newnes.—Tit-Bits Year Book. 1s. 
I and II. 8d. each.—‘ Teacher's,” SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN. 
Books I and II. 2s. 9d. each. ra’ Ki —The Bulletin of the Shakespeare 
Association of Japan. 
3 Times PuBLIsHING Co. (Lahore).—H.H., 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise J or the Pathology of Princes. 
indicated.) ; Kanhayalal Ganba. Rs. 7.8. 
Joun Lane—Wife of Hess. F. E. Mills UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Young. (Cambridge).— London University 
Joun Murray.—The Last Golfer. Guide and University Correspond- 


Horace G. Hutchinson. 
PaLtMER.—The Coffee-Coloured 
Honeymoon. R. Raleigh King. 
STOCKWELL.—The Gates of Doom. E. 
J. Jenkinson. 3s.—The Climbing 
Wave. E. M. McCaffery. 5s.— 
Pounce. Betty Buckley. 4s. 

Warp, Locxk.—A Monkey in Silk. 
Margaret Turnbull. — Brotherly 
Love. Paul Trent. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND 
TRANSLATIONS 


BopLey Heap.—Gliding and Sail-Plan- 
ing. F. Stamels and A. Lippisch. 
5s. 

SecKER.—A Childhood. Hans Carossa. 
6s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


BatsForD.—Historic Costume. Francis M. Kelly and 
Randolph Schwabe. 25s. 

Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE.—The House of the Temple. 
F. W. Ryan. 25s. 

NoeEt Douctas.—August Strindberg. U. J. McGill. 12s. 6d. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Two ona Trip. Lady Kitty Vincent. 
7s. 6d. 

MacmiLtan.—A Soldier’s Notebook. General Brussilov. 
18s. 

Joun Murray.—Mary of Scotland. Grant R. Francis. 16s. 

Newnes.—People and Places. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 7s. 6d. 
—London to Sarajevo. John Gibbons. 7s. 6d. 

SEELEY, SERVICE.—The Honourable Artillery Company in 
the Great War. Edited by G. Goold Walker. 12s. 6d. 

SHAYLOR.—Clifton School Days, 1879-1885. O.F. Christie. 
7s. 6d. 

Toutmin.—Scotland in Eclipse. Andrew Dewar Gibb. 
5s. 

JUVENILE 

CarREY Press.—The Council of Kandy. Muriel Clark. 

2s. 6d. 


MacMILLAN.—Saucy and All. Helen Shackleton. 7s. 6d. 


ence College Calendar, 1931-1932. 
2s. 6d. 

WHITAKER. — Whitaker’s 
1931. 6s. 


Almanack, 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CEecIL PALMER.—Mice in Oxygen. Gerald 
Huntbach. 3s. 6d. 


POETRY 


DaniEL.—A Chosen Few, from Abraham 
to Gladstone. With Notes by 
Charles Barton. 7s. 6d.— Some 
Celebrities in Verse. Patrick Bray- 
brooke. 2s. 6d. 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY PREss.— Verses. 
Elizabeth Daryush. 5s. 

Grant RicHarps.—Candles in Wind. Florence Hayllar. 
5s. 

StockwELL.—Cameos of Boyhood. S. E. Cottam. 


Rev. Desmond 
Morse-Boycott, 
Author of “God and Evervman " (Skeffington). 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


CuuRcH AssEMBLY PrEss.—The Church Assembly and the 
Church. Various Authors. 5s. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

BaiLey Brotuers.—Auntie Helen Mary Goes to Little 
Thibet. Helen Mary Boulnois. 3s. 6d. 

PETER DaviEes.—Scenes and Portraits. Frederic Manning. 
7s. 6d. 

Dent.—“ Everyman’s ” Library.—Oscar Wilde. 2s. 

JaHANGIR Crus (Lahore).—Muraqqa-I-Chughtai. 
Paintings of M. A. Rahman Chughtai, with full text 
of Diwan-I-Ghalib. Rs. 17. Second Edition. 

Knopr.—The Three Black Pennies. Joseph Hergesheimer. 
21s. 

Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press.—Green Bays. Q. 6s. 

ScHOLARTIS Press.—The Shepherd’s Calendar. Edmund 
Spenser. Edited by Prof. W. L. Renwick. 8s. 6d. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—A Peep into the Early History 
of India. Sir R. S. Bhandarkar. Rs.2. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


New Year Greetings to all our members at home and overseas. 


Mr. Raphael Nelson is very kindly again inviting members of the Circle to an Exhibition of his paintings, 
which will be held at the New Foyle Gallery, Charing Cross Road, and opened by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, on 
January 7th. The visit to Mr. Nelson’s exhibition of caricatures some time back was a very happy occasion. 
The Exhibition in January, for which invitation cards will be sent to all members, will consist of water- 
colours of London and rural Devon. 


On November 12th, at the Hotel Rubens, a large company of members and friends had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson who, as an observer has remarked, entered whole-heartedly “‘ into 
the friendly atmosphere of this literary gathering,’’ which with Captain H. A. Jones, M.C., as its guiding 
spirit, went merrily from start to finish. Members were also indebted to that charming young singer, 
Miss Margery Peck, and to Mrs. Lyon and Miss S. A. Coltar for their skilful organisation of the Book Title 
Competition. Book prizes were awarded to the successful competitors. 


November 26th.—‘*‘ J. D. M.” writes as follows of Miss Joan Temple’s visit :— 


“The Booklovers’ Circle is going this season from strength to strength. Miss Joan Temple was 
announced to speak on ‘ How I Came to write “ Charles and Mary,”’’ and the Chairman was the Hon. 
Gilbert Coleridge. It is difficult to speak too highly of Miss Temple’s address. It proved to be a survey 
of Charles Lamb, his family and his circle, with vivid, brief sketches of his parents, his brother and sister, 
Leigh Hunt, Godwin, Coleridge and others. Admirably phrased and charmingly delivered, it captivated 
her audience, so that when she sat down she was thanked by a perfect storm of prolonged applause such 
as is reserved for popular singers. The Chairman, himself the great-nephew of Charles Lamb’s friend, 
the poet S. T. Coleridge, added greatly to the pleasure of the evening by his introductory remarks and his 
subsequent comments, showing intimate acquaintance with the period. He and the lecturer had dealt 
so delightfully with the subject that the discussion was limited to brief speeches by Miss I. Leslie, Mr. 
F. A. Downing (Elian Society), Mr. Scott Holland and Mr. Peter Struthers.”’ 


The meeting on December toth provided an intellectual treat in the form of an acutely penetrating 
analysis of R. L. Stevenson’s character and work by Mr. Sidney Dark. The Rev. Dr. Mullins presided. 
Mr. Dark described Stevenson as half Cavalier, half Covenanter, “‘ the Playboy of the northern world,” 
whose posing was part of his zest of life, whose constant ill-health was accompanied by courageous effort 
to extract the utmost out of living. He dwelt upon Stevenson’s power of attracting friendships, such as 
those of Henley, Colvin and Gosse, and the unfailing self-sacrifice of his wife, whilst giving comparatively 
little return. Stevenson’s high reputation in his lifetime had faded somewhat under the stress of the new 
atmosphere of recent years, but would revive again. He would be remembered as pre-eminently Tusitala, 
a teller of tales. In the discussion which followed, Mr. Keighley Snowden, Miss Tom-Gallon, Miss Clara 
Grant, Mr. Juan P. Chamberlin, Mr. Desmond Ryan, and others spoke. Mr. G. B. Burgin contributed 
some charming reminiscences of Stevenson, and made us wonder what had become of a great box of 
Stevenson’s letters in which he had had the privilege of foraging. The Chairman expressed a hope that 
the brilliant address we had heard might be made the nucleus of a book on Stevenson, and we are glad to 
hear that Mr. Dark has such a book on the stocks. 


Programme for 1931 
January 7th.—Mr. T. W. Hill: “ Dickens.” Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


January 21st.—Mr. Harold Monro: “ Poetry in the Twentieth Century.” Chairman: Miss Vera I. 
Arlett. 


February 4th.—Mr. H. M. Tomlinson. Chairman: Captain H. A. Jones, M.C. 
February 18th.—Mr. A. E. Coppard. Chairman: Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 


March 4th.—Mr. W. R. Calvert, author of ‘‘ Sorrowstones,” etc. Chairman: Miss Almey St. John 
Adcock. 


March 18th.—Annual Dinner. Guest of the Evening: Major Owen Rutter, F.R.G.S. Major Rutter 
has lived for a number of years in the Far East, and speaks from personal knowledge gained during his 
travels in Borneo and Formosa, and also in the Baltic States. He served with the Wiltshire Regiment 
in France and Macedonia during the War, and is the author of “ The Song of Tiadatha,”’ “ British North 


Borneo,” “‘ Through Formosa,” “‘ The New Baltic States and their Future,” etc. His latest book is entitled 
“ The Pirate Wind.” 


April 8th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny : ‘‘ Psychical Research and Modern Thought.’ Chairman : 
Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon. 


April 22nd.—Mr. W. Francis Aitken: “‘ Abraham Lincoln.” Chairman: Mr. Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor. 


All applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee 
Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. | 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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— 


BY 
JOHN ADCOCK 


LATE EDITOR OF “THE BOOKMAN” 


AUTHOR OF “FAMOUS HOUSES AND LITERARY SHRINES OF LONDON,” 
“THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON,” ETC. 


Illustrated. 8/6 net 


The late St. John Adcock, Editor of ‘‘ The Bookman,” was one of the great 
Londoners of our time. He had made the square mile round St. Paul’s 
Cathedral his own literary parish. He knew every house and street not only 

' as it is now, but could trace the main literary shrines in this historic area back 
to the Middle Ages. Not only, however, was he an authority on literary sites 
and houses—he could by his wide knowledge of English literature and history 
and by the subtle magic of his pen recreate the London of other centuries. 
These six studies are magic casements through which we see the deeply moving 
panorama of the history of London as a city and as the maker of world 
history—The Middle Ages; Elizabethan London; In the Days of the Stuarts 
and Cromwell ; London in Eighteenth-Century Literature ; Nineteenth-Century 
London ; London To-Day. 
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